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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The name of Trinity College carries us back to 
1546, when, in the last year of his reign, 
Henry VIII. determined to develope an existing 
college, King’s Hall, into a larger foundation, by 
associating with it the neighbouring college of 
Michael House and sundry smaller hostels, and 
further by largely endowing the united foundation 
from the spoils of the monasteries. As Michael 
House and King’s Hall were founded in 1324 and 
1337* respectively, it might have been hoped that 
Trinity library would contain numerous treasures 
inherited from them. Such, however, is unfor- 
tunately not the case. The account books of 
King’s Hall still remain, in twenty-six folio 
volumes, and it is possible that other MSS. once 
belonging to it or to Michael House are in the 


library, though not capable of identification as | 


such, As regards printed books, two or three 
once belonging to Michael House still remain, 
with the inscription, ‘Sum domus Michaelis,” or 


_* This is the date of the actual foundation by 
Edward III, in pursuance of an uncompleted plan of 


his father ; but the first appointment of a Warden of 
the King’s Scholars goes back to 1316. 





some similar note on the first leaf. One of these 
(the only one whose earlier history is traceable) is 
Peter Comestor’s Historia Scholastica, Argentine, 
1503, which is inscribed “ Liber sci Michaelis ex 
dono W. Filey.” This donor (.a. 1505-6) is 
mentioned by Fox (Acts and Monuments, vol. iii. 
p. 380, ed. 1684) as a prominent opponent of 
Latimer at Cambridge. Fox calls him Master of 
Michael House, but this is apparently an error. 
Dr. Filey lived to see his college absorbed in the 
new foundation, and died in 1549. 

Of the printed books of King’s Hall there is 
not, so far as I am aware, a single representative 
in the present library. 

The troublous days of the middle of the six- 
teenth century would not be favourable to the 
development of a library; but these once over, it 
is clear that the growth was rapid. Among the 
earliest donors to the library at this period there 
may be specially singled out: (1) Sir Edward 
Stanhope (elected Fellow in 1564), the founder of 
the librarianship, the first holder of the office 
being Peter Hersent, appointed on Sept. 24, 1625. 
Among the books bequeathed to the library by 
Sir Edward Stanhope, one is particularly deserv- 
ing of note, a copy on vellum of the Sarum 
Missal, printed by Pynson in 1500. The cole- 
phon and printer’s device, which should be on the 
verso of the last leaf, have been most carefully 
erased by some previous owner, with a zeal worthy 
of a better cause. (2) Thomas Skeflington (elected 
Fellow in 1571), who bequeathed a large number 
of books, in every volume of which is written the 
loyal motto, dvrireAapyiav servo, (3) Dr. 
Thomas Nevile, the muniticent head of the college 
from 1593 to 1615, by whom the cloisters were 
built, yet preserving his name, Nevile’s Court. 
Among the many books given by Dr. Nevile to 
the library may specially be mentioned the great 
MS. known as the Canterbury or Eadwin’s 
Psalter, from the name of the writer, a monk of 
Canterbury about the end of the eleventh century. 
In this is the threefold Latin Psalter (Roman, 
Gallican, and Jerome’s), and an interlinear Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman-French gloss, Every Psalm 
is adorned with its special illustration, very 
similar to those found in the Utrecht Psalter. 

Among other donors whose names it will 
suffice to mention were John Christopherson 
(Master, 1553-58), William Bill (Master, 1558-61), 
Robert Beaumont (Master, 1561-67), John Whit- 
gift (Master, 1567-77), afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Passing now to the seventeenth century, we 
may note the following important benefactors to 
the library: Sylvius Elwis (formerly chaplain ; 
his name occurs on the list of chaplains as late as 
1637 ; the books for the two following years are 
missing, and in those for 1640 the name does not 
appear); Thomas Whalley, Fellow (elected in 
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1591), and Vice-master, who left in 1637 his books 
and 1001. to the college; Dame Anna Sadler, 
daughter of Sir Edward Coke, who gave a valuable 
collection of books and coins ; Dr. James Duport 
(Dean of Peterborough, 1664-79), who left two 
thousand volumes of books to the College; and 
Dr. John Pearson (Master, 1662-73), afterwards 
Bishop of Chester, to whom we owe the well- 
known Exposition of the Creed. Besides these, 
good Bishop John Hacket (elected Fellow, 1614 ; 
Bishop of Lichfield, 1661-70) must not be lost 
sight of. This wortby prelate not only presented 
a number of books to the library, in each of which 


is pasted his portrait with the wholesome motto, | 


“Serve God and be chearful,” but also rebuilt | 
Hostel (now Bishop’s | 


for the college Garret’s 
Hostel in memory of his liberality), the rents of 
the new building being devoted to library pur- 
poses for ever. 

The original library of Trinity College, begun in 


with the early days of the “new library” two 
men unsurpassed in their several ways, Newton 
and Bentley, the latter of whom was Master from 
1700 to 1742. Of both of these, numerous relic; 
exist in the library. Of Newton I may specially 
note a large volume of autograph letters cf 
Newton himself, and of Cotes, his successor a3 
Lucasian Professor, who superintended the pub. 
lication of the second edition of the Principin, 
From one letter in this volume we learn that 
even the great Sir Isaac dabbled in South Sea 
stock. 

The history of Bentley’s troublous college life is 
well known from his memoir by Bishop Monk 
and the correspondence published by Bishop 
Wordsworth. In spite of his prodigious learning, 
it is to be most devoutly hoped that the college 
will never see such a master again. A great mass 


| of papers, printed and MS., bearing on Bentley's 


| numerous 


the reign of Queen Mary and finished in that of | 
| however, there is much of great value collated or 


Queen Elizabeth, was in what has long been 
known as the Old Court, between the chapel and 
the master’s lodge. When the present library 
was built, the old library was broken up into sets 
of rooms ; these will long be associated with the 
honoured name of Adam Sedgwick, who lived in 
them for many years, and died there in 1873. 
During the mastership of Dr. Barrow, the 
successor of Dr. Peareon, the need seems to have 
been greatly felt of more room for the rapidly 
increasing library, and large funds were raised 
from present and former members of the college to 
erect a new building of large size. Among the sub- 
scriptions may be noticed that of Dr. Isaac Barrow 
for 1001, and of Mr. Isaac Newton (Fellow of the 
College) for 407. The work was entrusted to Sir 
Christopher Wren, and the building seems to have 
been actually begun in 1677. It is, perbaps, 


worth notivg that Wren’s original plan was to | 


have made a circular library, placing it on what 
was then an island and now forms the lawn be- 





| 


tween the library and the river ; this was to have | 
been connected with the college by a covered | 


bridge. This plan, however, was not approved of, 
and accordingly one channel of the river was 
stopped up, and thereon the present stately build- 
ing wes erected. 


| 
| 


The original drawings of Wren, | Runton, in Norfolk. 


conflicts and having rather a local 
interest, is preserved in the library. Besides this, 


noted by him with a view to his projected edition 
of the Greek Testament. These were bequeathed 
in the first instance to Thomas Bentley, nephew of 
the “awful Aristarch,” and from him the college 
received most of what it now possesses. Among 
these treasures are such things as Mico’s and 
Rulotta’s collations of the Codex Vaticanus, Wet- 
stein’s collation of the Codex Ephiemi, the 
famous Paris palimpsest, and the Codex Augi- 
ensis itself, a Graeco-Latin MS. of St, Paul's Epistles 
of the ninth century. 

The same steady increase which we have seen 
characterizing the seventcenth century is carried 
on in the eighteenth, during which a Jarge number 
of gifts of considerable value were made to the 
library. It will be most convenient to go through 
the chief of these, as before, in chronological 
order. 

Jobn Laughton, an intimate friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton, librarian of Trinity College (1669-73 
and afterwards librarian of the university, and 
Canon of Lichfield and Worcester, left at his 
death, in 1712, a very large collection of books to 
the library. In 1727 came a large bequest from 
Edward Rud, formerly Fellow and rector of North 
His Diary, mostly writte: 


including one of the rejected circular design, are | during the time that he was a resident Fellow, wa 


now preserved in the library of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. An interesting account of them, with 


Wren’s explavation at full length, is given in the | quarian Society, 


Builder for Aug. 11, 1860, The library evidently 
became one of the “lions” of Cambridge, and 
different royul visitors were taken to inspect it : 


Charles II. and |} (Jueen in 1681, while the 
building was yet in progress; William III. in 
1689, when the work was nearly 

Queen Avne in 1705 ; and George I. in 1717. 


It is pleasant to think that we may connect 


completed ;| had been amassed by Dr. Thor 


published a few years ago from the MS. in the 
library by Dr. Luard for the Cambridge Anti- 
and will well repay perusal for 
the light it throws on university life at that time 
In 1742 the library was enriched with the bequest 
of Dr. John Paris, Senior Fellow, and in 1744 
came the very important collection of Gale MSS., 
still forming a separate class in the library. These 
: Gale, Dean of 
York, after whose deatb, in 1702, they passed to 
h's son Roger, and fnally to the college. Of the 
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yntents of this very varied collection I shall not 
speak at present, beyond mentioning the MS. of 
the Lexicon of Photius, from a transcript of which 
yy Porson an edition was published in 1822. A 
st of the Gale MSS. will be found in Bernard’s 
italogus MSS. Angl. et Hib. 

Other donors to the library in this period were 
Beaupre Bell, of Beaupré Hall, in Norfolk, who 
was evidently animated by a very warm feeling to 
his college, to which, in 1745, he left a large 
number of books and a sum of money; 
Colbatch, Bentley’s keen adversary (0). 


} 
t 
} 
i 
{ 


1749); 


and Robert Smith (Master, 1742-68), founder of 
In 1779 a rare | 


the prizes which bear his name. 
viece of good fortune befell the library, in the 
vt on the part of Mr. Edward Capell, the Shak- | 
spearian critic, of his valuable collection of books, 
consisting mainly of early editions of Shakspeare, 
precious folios and still more precious quartos, and 
{ Elizabe ethan and other early English literature. 
In compliance with Mr. Capell’s express desire, it 
was ruled by the 
that noue of these books should ever be allowed to 
leave the library, and this wise rule, strictly adhered 
to, has ensured the integrity of the collection. 
Besides the accessions of books above mentioned, 
an event of a different kind in the history of the 
library in the eighteenth century must not be 
over! woked —the ro sbbery of books by Henry Jus- 
tice. This ‘anha ppy man was a Fellow-Commoner 
of the college, and had removed a large number 
fthe library books to his rooms in the Temple, 
where, on a search-warrant being obtained, they 
were found. The main line of his defence at his 
tria! (March, 1736) was a curious one, that being a 
Fellow-Commoner, he was a member of the foun- 
dation, and therefore could not be said to steal 
when he himself was in a certain sense part owner. 
Such a view was, of course, entirely untenable, and 
Justice was transported (see Proceedings at Session 
of Peace and Oyer and Terminer for the City of 
London and County of Middlesex, March, 1736 
Among the books thus stolen were a copy of the 
Complater nsian Polyglot, and of the Aldine Bible 
of 1518, besides a large number of classical and 
archevlogical works. Some remarks 


WV oir of the York Pi 8, p: 193 


master and seniors (June 26, 1779) | 





Jonathan Raine (B.A. 1787), also formerly Fellow, 
and which came on the death of the latter into the 


possession of the college. This exceedingly pre- 
cious collection contains a large number of early 
printed Greek books, Aldine and otherwise. Thus, 


| of Greek Aldines—confining ourselves, for the sake 


Johan | 
nius 


(1498) 





as to the | 
family of Henry Justice — be found in Davies's | 


During the present century the library has gone | 


nn steadily increasing, both by gifts and purchases. 
iu the year 1825 came three large accessions in 
the books be jueathed by Prof. Dobree, the suc- 
cessor of Porson and Monk, and by the Rev. 
Robert Hole, late senior Fellow, and those given 
by the Veuw. R. W. Evans, late Archdeacon of 
Westmoreland. In 1831, however, came a bequest 
of exceptional value in the books that had been 
collected by Dr. Matthew Raine (B.A. 1782), for- 
merly Fellow of the college and Master of the 


| whether to be amused or angry at the w 
Charterhouse, which were first left to his brother | which (so at least it is currently reported) 


of brevity, to those printed in the fifteenth century — 
we have, ¢y., the grammars of Theodorus Gaza, 
&c. (1495), Theocritus, Hesiod, &c. (1495), a very 
fine copy of Aristotle (1495-98), the Thesaurus, 
&e. (1496), the Greek grammar of Urbanus Bolza- 
1497), the Greek Psalter (1497 or 1498) 
Aristoph anes (1498), Epistole Greece (1499). Of 
Greek books, other than Aldines, printed at Venice 
in the fifteenth century, there are in the Raine 
|collection the Phalaris, &c. (1498), and /E.op 
printed by Barth. Justinopolitanus and 
his partners, and the Etymologicum Magnum 
(1499), Simplicius (1499), and Ammonius (1500), 
printed by Calliergus. Of Greck books printed at 
Florence in the above-mentioned period is the 
Homer of 1488, and most of the Greek b oke 
printed by Laur. Francisci de Alopa, as the 
Anthologia $94), Apollonius Rhodius (1496), 
Callimachus (c. 1496), Earipides (c. 1496), Gnome 
(c. 1496), also the Lucian (1496), printed appa- 
rently with the same types as those of the 
scholia to the Callimachus mentioned above. To 
the above list may also be added Isocrates, Milan, 
1493. I may note that the copy of Callimachus is 
that which was sold at the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
sale in 1813, where it fetched GOL. (see Didbin, 
Bibl. c. i, 291). To go on enumerating the 
chief be ae of so rich a bequest t would occupy too 
much space, and I will content myself with noting 
a beautiful copy of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
finer and tailer than the one which excited Justice’s 
cupidity, a copy of the Aldine Greek Bible of 1518 
and among books not Greek a copy of Cic2ru De 
Ofiiciis, printed at Mentz in 1466 by Fust and 
Scheeffer, the oldest printed book in the library. 

Passing along in chronolo; gical order, we have in 
1834 the beque tof the Rev. Daniel Pettiward,avery 
loyal sor of I'rinity, who, in addition to the large col- 
lection of books, lefs also (besides two plain ones of 
lava) the beautiful table of varied Italian marbles 
that forms so pleasing an ornament to the upper 
end of the library. In 1842 Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham lefs the college 1,000 volames of pamphlets, 
of the most varied description imaginable, For an 
interesting account of this distinguished man and 
of his dispute with Trinity Hall see Guaning’s 
Reminiscences, vol. ii. pp. 12 sqq., 2ad ed. 

In 1855 Mrs. Hare, widow of Archdeacon Julius 
Hare, late Fellow of the college, presented to the 
library, in pursuance of her late husband’s wishes, 
2.000 volumes , a very large number being of Ger- 
man theology and philosophy. One h hardly knows 
way in 

the 
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college missed the chance of receiving an exceed- 


ingly fine collection, one part of which would have 


given us for French what the Hare books did for 
It is said that the possessor of this col-| ay jnteresting 


German. 


THE ANSTEY FAMILY. 


In the Guardian of Sept. 14, 1881, p. 1084, is 
“In Memoriam” to Charles 


lection, a distinguished Fellow of the college, now | Alleyne Anstey, long assistant-master in Rugby 


deceased, communicated to a brother Fellow, who 
has also passed away, his intention of bequeathing 
the books to the college. This laudable purpose 
was baulked by the answer, ‘‘ Nonsense! there are 
far more books in the library already than any one 
can read.” The result was that on the owner's 
death the collection was sold and dispersed. 

In 1863 came one of those great gifts which may 
fall to some libraries once or twice in the course 
of their history, to most never. In that year died 
the Rev. W. Grylls (B.A. 1808), a former scholar 
of the college, who had, through a long life, indus- 
triously collected rare and choice works. Being a 
bachelor he chose the college as the heir to his 
books, attaching to his bequest the condition that 
the volumes should be kept together as a distinct 
collection. In order to fulfil this requirement, the 
central floor of the library, heretofore left intact, 
was edged on each side with dwarf oak cases, 
which now contain the 9,600 volumes taken of 
Mr. Grylls’s library, as well as the Hare books and 
some others, The Grylls collection, besides a 
large number of valuable works of reference of the 
choicer kind, is especially strong in early printed 
and rare books. Of fifteenth century books, for 
instance, there are rather more than three hundred, 
not one of which, however, is English printed. By 
way of illustration, and for the sake of brevity, I 
will note the books in the Grylls collection due 
to two famous printers, Arn. Pannartz (with or 
without Conr. Sweynheym) at Rome, and Vindel. 
de Spira at Venice. Of the former there are 
Roderici Sanctii Speculum Vite Humana, 1468 ; 
Cypriani £pist. et Opuse., 1471; Suetonius, De 
AIT. Cesaribus, 1472 ; Statii Sylve, &c., 1475 ; 
Thom, de Aquino De Veritate Cath. Videi., 1475 ; 
Josephi Historiarum Libri VIT., 1475. OF the 
latter there are Tacitus, 1469-70; Sallust, 1470; 
Quintus Curtius, 1470-71; Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum, &c., 1471; Valerius Maximus, 1471; 
Martial (c. 1471) ; Boccaccio, Genealogie Deorum 
Gentilium, 1472 ; Strabo, 1472. 

Since the year 1863 a steady stream of dona- 
tions has poured into the library, of which I shall 
only mention the 1,000 volumes from the collec- 
tion of Dr. Whewell, the late Master, whose name 
will long be indissolubly connected with the 
college of which he was for many years so dis- 
tinguished and so munificent a head. 

I hope to be able, on a future occasion, to add 
a few further remarks on some of the more note- 
worthy MSS. and early printed books in the 
library. R. Suysker, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 





School. Many will read with pleasure the fine 
hexameters of “ Evander” (Canon T. 8. Evans), Ip 
a later number of the Guardian, Dean Goulburn’s 
letter, containing a few additional particulars, was 
printed. 

Charles Alleyne Anstey was son of John Anstey, 
and grandson of Christopher Anstey, author of the 
Bath Guide. 

Of Cambridge I find John Anstey or Anstea, 
who left Eton for King’s in 1629, B.A. 16334, 
M.A. 1637, D.D. 1664. Ejected from his fellow. 
ship by the Earl of Manchester ; after the restora- 
tion rector of Sampford Courtenay, co. Devon 
(Harwood, Alumni Eton, p. 229). 

Stephen Anstey (or Anstie) left Eton for King’s, 
1636, B.A. 1640/1, “brother of John, died in 
London Nov. 1650” (Harwood, 237, who calls him 
i but he seems not to have taken that degree 

ere). 

Christopher Ansty, son of William Ansty, born 
at Blooberry, Berks, educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ under Mr. Shorting, was admitted at St. 
John’s sizar for Dr. Smith, June 25, 1696, et. 18. 
Tutor, Mr. Orchard. He proceeded B.A. 1699- 
1700 (not, as the Graduati says, 1669), M.A. (as 
Anstey) 1703, B.D. 1710, D.D. 1715. See of him 
MS. Cole, vii. 50, xxx. 123, 124. Admitted 
foundation fellow, April 9, 1710, for some time a 
tutor (“ pupil-monger”) at St. John’s, rector of 
Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, 1730-3. A few years 
before his death he retired to Trumpington, where 
he had an estate, and died Jan. 19,1751. The 
house is still called Anstey Hall (see Nichols’ Lil. 
Anecd., i. 221). His fellowship was filled up on 
April 9, 1717, three months after the tyrannical 
expulsion of Thomas Baker and other Johnian 
martyrs(see Index to Baker’s History of St. John’s). 
When rector of Brinkley he subscribed to vols. i. 
and iii. of Strype’s Annals, and to his Parker. 
Died Jan. 19, 1751, at Trumpington (Gent. Mag., 
p. 42), Rector of Lawford, Essex (ibid. 188). He 
gave to St. John’s library a set of Acta Erudi- 
torum. His daughter Anne died June 28, 1719, 
et. four months (MS. Cole xix. 93a), see index 
to Nichols’ Lit. Aneed. 

Christopher Ansty, son of (? James) Ansty, 
gent., born near Wantage, Berks, educated at 
Sedberg school under Mr. Saunders, entered 
pensioner of St. John’s, March 26, 1728, et. past 17, 
tutor, Dr. Williams. B.A. (Anstey), 1731/2 (add 
the asterisk to his name in the Graduati), M.A. 
1735, B.D. 1743. Admitted foundation Fellow, 
March 25, 1735; his fellowship filled up April 2, 
1754, Elected rector of Holme on Spalding 
Moor, June 20, 1753; lease of that rectory re- 
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newed for twenty years, May 30, 1775 ; appointed 
to the prebend of Asgarby in Lincoln Cathedral, 
1772; died 1784 (Hardy’s Le Neve, ii. 104). 

Thomas Ansty, son of James Ansty, gent., co. 
Berks, educated for many years at Sedberg school 
under Mr. Saunders, admitted at St. John’s, sizar 
for Dr. Baker, March 30, 1730, et. 18, tutor, Dr. 
Williams. B.A. (Anstey), 1733/4, buried Aug. 17, 
1734 (Register of All Saints’, Cambridge, in MS. 
Cole, iii. 141). 

James Anstey went from Eton to King’s in 
1731, B.A. 1735/6, M.A. 1739. Author of Latin 
verses in the congratulations of the university on 
the marriage of Anne, daughter of George IL, 
with William of Austria, Col. Cambr., 1733. 
Was tutor to the eldest son of Earl Chol- 
mondeley, chaplain to the first Earl of Orford, 
and under confinement for insanity at Chelsea, 
where he died in July, 1742 (Harwood, 322). 

Christopher Anstey went from Eton to King’s, 
1742. Son of Dr. Christopher Anstey of St. 
John’s, B.A. 1746/7, author of the New Bath Guide. 
Died at Bath, Aug. 3, 1805. See Poetical Works 
of the late Christopher Anstey, Esq., with some 
Account of his Life and Writings (by his son 
John), 1810, 4to.; T. S. Whalley’s Journals, 
i, 235, 311, 312 (his son, of Norton, near Stockton- 
on-Tees, 322; Arthur Anstey, Esq., of Bath, 
thid., ii. 384, 388, 410); Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors, 1798 ; Cooper’s Annals of Cum- 
bridge, iv. 261; The Priest Dissected [afterwards 
suppressed, Bohn’s Lowndes], Bath, 1774, 4to.; 
Gent. Mag., 1756, p. 426 (married, Jan. 20, 
1756, Ann, sister to John Calvert, Esq., M.P. 
for Wendover), 7b. 1805, p. 780; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd., i. 221, ix. 187, 724; verses to D. Garrick, 
Esq., on meeting him at a friend’s house (Cambr. 
Chron., May 18, 1771). Marriage of his eldest 
son, vicar of Stockton-on-Tees, to Miss Grey of 
Stockton (ibid., June 21, 1783). Of Bath and of 
Trumpington, died on Saturday, Aug. 3, 1805, at 
Henry Bosanquet’s, Esq., at Harnish (?) House, 
near Chippenham, Wilts, et. 81 (ibid., Aug. 10, 
1805). Death of his relict on Friday, Jan. 31, 
1812, at Lyde House, Sion Hill, Bath, et. 80 
(ibid. Feb. 14, 1812); “N. & Q.,” 1" S. v. 129; 
24S. i. 336; viii. 167, 195; xii. 106; Watt, 
Bodl. Catal.; Brit. Mus. Catal.; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 119, 142, 177, 1535 ; Lipscombe’s Bucks, 
i. 185 ; Annual Register, xlvii. 491 ; Geo. Dyer’s 
Life of Robinson, 124, 126. 

One Rev. Dr. Anstey, of Chewton, Somerset 
Death of his wife, Nov. 29, 1790 (Gent. Mag., 
p. 1148). He died 1792 (wbid., 1792, p. 675). 
Death of his daughter, Miss Anstey, at Chil- 
compton (ibid., 1815, ii. p. 283b). 

Christopher Anstey, of Trinity College, B.A. 
779 ; M.A. 1782. Ad Edvardum Jenner, M.D, 
Carmen Alcaicum, 1803, 4to. (? by his father). 
Vicar of Norton, co. Durham, 1786 ; died there 





Dec. 19, 1827, et. 72 (Gent. Mag., 1827, ii. 645, 
646). 

John Anstey left Eton for King’s, 1776, B.A. 
1781, M.A. 1784; of Lincoln’s Inn; specially 
appointed to investigate the claims of the loyalists 
in the U.S. (Cambr. Chron., Dec. 9, 1785); son 
and biographer of Chr. Anstey, of King’s ; author 
of The Pleader’s Guide: a Didactic Poem, 1796, 
1803 [1804, Cut. Lond. Lib.], 1808, sixth edition, 
1810; married, in 1794, the youngest daughter of 
the late Francis Pierson, Esq., of Mowthorpe 
Grange, Yorkshire. At the time of his death, 
Nov. 25, 1819, he was one of the commissioners 
for auditing public accounts. See Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors, 1816; Public 
Characters (1823), i. 51. 

Robert Anstey, son of Christopher Anstey, 
Esq., of Trumpington, born there; entered as pen- 
sioner of St. John’s, July 7, 1779; tutor, Mr. 
Carr. Died April 12,1818 (“N. & Q.,” 3°S. i. 474). 

Charles Chr. Anstey, of Caius College, B.A. 
1850 ; M.A. 1853; Curate of Evesham, 1850-3 ; 
of Calthorpe, 1853-4 ; of Hillmorton, near Rugby, 
1854-9 ; appointed to the chaplaincy of Fyzabad, 
Oude (Cambr. Indep. Press, Jan. 7, 1859) ; Rector 
of St. Levan, Penzance; resided at Burnewall 
House, St. Buryan, Penzance ; died Oct. 13, 1877, 
et. 51 (Times, Oct. 17, 1877). 

Any further notices of the family will be of 
service to local and academic historians. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

Sir Ricnarp Wuuirttinctoy.—Mr. Besant, in 
the ‘ New Plutarch,” following Dr. Lysons, declares 
his hero to have been the youngest son of Sir 
William Whittington, of Pauntley, by his marriage 
in 1352 or 1353 with the widow of Sir Thomas de 
Berkeley, of Coverley, a sister of Philip Mansel, 
of Lippicott, who had as her jointure the estate of 
Stoke-Orchard. 

There are several errors in this account. The 
lady in question was not a Mansel, but the 
daughter and eventual heiress of Geoffrey le 
Archer, who held the manor of Stoke-Archer (not 
Orchard) by serjeantcy; and on his death, in 1350, 
Sir Thomas de Berkeley and his wife Joan did 
homage for these lands (Rot. Fin., 24 Edw. IIL). 
The year of Sir Thomas’s death is not easily deter- 
mined, as he was succeeded by a son of the same 
name, but it can scarcely have been so early as 
the date assigned for the re-marriage of his widow. 
In 1352 Thomas Berkeley de Cubberle was one of 
the arrayers of archers in Gloucestershire (Rymer, 
vol. iii. p. 243); and in 1359 he was again ordered 
to perform the same service (ibid., p. 449). Simi- 
larly, in 1352, Thomas of Cubberle is one of the 
justices (Rolls of Parliament, 26 Edw. IIL), 
whilst in 1355 he appears as one of the three 
justices for the county. 
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It is possible, of course, that in these and other 
eases the later notices relate to the second Sir 
Thomas, the son ; but, if so, he must have been a 
man of mature age to hold such offices, in all pro- 
—ws over thirty. Now it is beyond doubt 
that Joan le Archer was his mother, for he in- 
herited Stoke- Ar her after her decease (Inq. p. 
mortem, 7 Hen. LV. 
tion, therefore, that she should have borne children 
after her second marriage. 

Is it not the only fair inference from these facts 
that Sir William Whittington on the death of his 
first wife, who was unquestionably a Mansel, gave 
his children a stepmother in the person of the 
elderly and wealthy widow of Sir Thomas Berke- 
ley? Sir William died before his children grew 
up, as Joan was his widow at her death in 
46 Edw. IIT., 1372 (Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, sub 
* Cleeve”). 

These corrections may, perhaps, help to re- 
habilitate the good old tradition that Dick Whit- 
tington ran away to London a poor and friendless 
lad, and that he was not known to be of gentle 
birth until rescued from domestic drudgery by the 
fair Mistress Alice FitzWarine. EQueEs. 


Ayye Borern’s Heant.—The following letter 
and communication were sent to me for insertion 
in a “Suffolk Notes and Queries,” published for 
a time in the Ipswich Journal. The publication 
eased before I received Mr. Wood’s letter with 
its contents. But the tradition and its apparent 
verification may well find a place in the far greater 
parent “N. & Q.”:— 

“* Erwarton Rectory, near Ipswich, July 18, 1878. 

“Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—I send with much pleasure 
the account of the finding of the casket in this church 
as I had it from the mouth of our late parish clerk, who 
was an eyewitness of the incident. The tradition has 
always exerted a great interest in my mind, and I am 
very thankful to be able to impart as much as I know of 
it to you. 

“* Extract from an inscription on a tablet in Erwarton 
ee in the County of Suffolk :—- Sir Philip Parker- 

Long, Bt., who died on 20 Jan., 1741, was the direct 
l | heir male of Sir Henry Parker, Knight of the 
Bath, eldest son of Henry Parker, Lord Morley, by his 
second lady, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Philip 
Calthrop, of Norfolk, by Amata Bolleyn, sister to 
Thomas Bolleyn, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, and 
Aunt to Queen Anna Bolleyn, &c. 

“There existed a very old oral tradition in Erwarton 
parish that Anna Bolleyn had spent some of her earliest 
years with her aunt in Erwarton, and that the heart of | 
the unhappy queen was by her own special request | 
buried in the parish church. 

“ The undersigned heard the following curious account | 
of the partial corroboration of this old tradition from | 
the lips of the late parish clerk James Amner, who died | 
in October, 1875, aged seventy-three years. The said 
James Amner asserted that he had often heard his 
grandfather (who was also parish clerk, and a very old 
man) speak of the strong belief in the parish that ‘the 
heart of Queen Anne was somewhere in the church.’ In 
1837 the church was under complete restoration, and in | 


), and it is out of the qites- | 











taking down part of the north wall which was out of the 


‘3 ~~ a leaden casket, heart shaped, was found 
by the workmen. The casket was —— in the pre. 
sence of the then rector, Rev. Ralph Berners, the clerk 
f the works, and the before-mentioned James Amner, 
There was nothing in the casket but a handful of dust, 
and they who found it closed it up again and buried it 
in the ‘Cornwallis vault,’ beneath where the organ now 
stands, 

‘Mr. Berners, of Woolverstone Park, remembers hig 
brother speaking of the circumstance but, unfortunately, 
no official record was made of this inte resting discovery, 

(Signed) “Frepextc Woop, Rector of Erwarton, 
“July 17, 1878.” 
Rosert H. Groome, 
Monk Soham Rectory. 


Tueatre Ittumination.—The following, from 
the Daily Telegraph, October 10, & propos of the 
opening of the new Savoy Theatre, should find a 
place in “N, & Q.”:— 

“Tt will not be wholly without interest to recall the 
devices of the past. Before the civil wars there were 
five companies and six playhouses. The Blackfriars, 
Cockpit, and Salisbury Court theatres were small, and 
built exactly alike. Here they had pits for the gentry, 
and acted by candle-light. The Globe, Fortune, and 

3ull were large houses, and partly open to the weather. 
There the performances took place by daylight. The 
circular lights over the stage existed till Garrick re- 
moved them in December, 1765, and substituted candles 
and oil- -lamps, thus originating the very definition of 


‘the floats. it was not till 1817 tnat gas Was = 
introduced into the theatres of Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, the English Opera House, and Astley's ‘Amphi- 
theatre. Coal gas was originally used, but in 182] the 
proprietors of Covent Garden adopted oil gas, which 
they manufactured on the premises, and which led to 
the disastrous explosion in November, 1828, when wax- 
candles were again adopt ~ for some years to illumine 
the front of the house. No reader of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ by James and Horace Smith, will need to be 
reminded of the picture of Drury Lane Theatre, drawn 
in 1813, when ‘ from half-past five till six, our long wax- 
candles with short-cotton wicks, Touched by the lamp- 
lighter’s Promethean art, start into light, and make the 
lighter start.’ In 1822 the total number of gas-lights in 
theatres was estimated at 3,894, forming about a 
twentieth of the present guas-jets required in the city of 
Westminster alone. Sixty years ago, and for some time 
afterwards, the supply to the theatres was exclusively 


| derived from the gas-works in Great Peter Street, West- 


minster. At several of our smaller theatres candles 
were in vogue down to a cor np varatively recent period, 
and it was not till April, 1843, when the Haymarket 
Theatre was opened for a summer season, that gas 
chandeliers illumined the interior for the first time.’ 


T. F. F. 


Srarvation: Fuirration. — The following 
passage from the late Mr. Mortimer Collins’s 
Thoughts in My Garden should find a corner in 

“N. & Q.”:— 

“It was Dundas, I think, afterwards Lord Melville, 
who invented the hideously-hybrid word starvation, now 
so common that the best educated young ladies, fresh 
from boarding-schools, would be amazed to hear it was not 


| English. But English it is not, and never will be. 


Teutonic words cannot take Latin endings; if they 
could, ending might become endation. Now flirtation, ® 
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Lord Chesterfield) has the benefit of its uncertain origin. 
] fear it is wrong; but I don’t know what the young 
Isdies would do without it.”—Vol. i. p. 104. 

Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“CoMPARISONS ARE op1IoUs.”—Dr. Brewer, in 
his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, gives no 
earlier instance of the use of this proverbial 
expression than from Swift ; he, however, quotes 
Dogberry’s version, “ Comparisons are odor 
Much Ado about Nothing, IIL. iv. ‘The phrase is 


| 
dubious word, invented by Lady Frances Shirley (teste | 


to be found in George Herbert’s Jacula Pru- | 


dentum (164¢ It occurs also in Lilly’s Midas, 


| 
| 


IV. i., “ Comparisons cannot bee odious where the | 


And 


deities are equ ull.” 


(ed. Arber, p. 65), “But least ¢ ympai isons should | 


seeme odious chiefely where both the parties be 
without comparison, I will omitte that, and seing 
that we had both rather be talking with them, 
then tatling of them, we will immediately go to 
them.” I have no doubt that some of your corre- 
spondents will be able to quote still earlier in- 
stances of the use of this expression. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


A Horse committinc Svicipe.—In_ the 
Atheneum of September 24 is a review of Mr. 
A. ©, Grant’s Bush- Lif in Queensland, in which 
the following passage occurs :— 

“The reader will certainly be interested, though he 
may doubt the truth of an anecdote of a chestnut mare 
committing suicide rather than submit, by drowning 
=— a pond of water only eighteen inches deep.”— 





de 


As to whether this story be a truth or a miscon- 
ception, I will not venture to affirm. It does not, 
however, stand alone, as the following paragraph, 
cut by me from the Gainsburgh Gazette of Aug. 20, 
1864, bears testimony :— 

“The following is forwarded to us by Mr. E. Hire 
M.R.C.V.S., Penzance, Cornwa!] :—‘ A curious case was 
brought under my notice some little time since of a 
horse that was living ona common and dving no work, 
attempting to commit suicide by making his way into 
the sea, which was in close proximity, and deliberately 
backing into it and lying down to drown himself. He 
was, lLowever, seen, and, help being at hand, rescued. 
Some little time after he more than endeavoured to 
destroy himself by the same method, as this time he 
ucceeded in effecting his purpose.’— Zhe Veter/xnarivn.” 

K. P. D. &. 

CkNTENARIANISM.—The following note, taken 
from the registers of St. Paul’s, Bedford, may 
prove of interest to Mr. Tuoms and others :— 

“1701-2. (An 






Bury'’d Joan Crofts, widow antient 


woman an hundred and two years old), y® 10" February. 

“In mense Februario hujusce Anni consignata est 
Joanna Crofts vidua, que vitam longevam protraxisse 
deprehenditur ad Annum zetatis usq’ centesimum secun- 
dum completum menses insuper sex et dies circiter 
decem. 


again in his Euphues | 


Quz omnia liquido constant per testimonium 
‘ 














Guilielmi Collins vicarij de Shitlington in hoc comitatu, 
qui monumenta parochialia MSS* fideliter scrutatus 
predictam Joannam testatus est ibidem Baptisatam 
nomine Joanna filia Thoma Ensam Julij 29"° Anno Dni 


15%. Hoe testimenium nudius tertius mili transmissum 
notutu non indignum, eadem, qua recepi, fide, inserui. 
Aprilis vice-imo sexto. Annoq Domini 17v2. Alex 


Leith Vic.” 

D. G. C. E. 
ers. —The Gazette of September 29 
absorption of three baronetcies in 
It may be noted, as a 
u he three new peers have 
each and all a strain of foreign blood, Lord 
Hothfield’s 1 r was a born Lacour; Lord 
Tweedmouth’s mother a Latour: and Lord Der- 
went’s immediate ancestress in the third degree a 
Van den Ben p le. a We 


New Univ. Club. 


L 


Thnk New Pi 
announces the 
the ranks of the peerage. 


; coincidence, that t 


other 


RARIES IN CuurcHes.—The other day, in 
paying a chance visit to High Wycombe, I found 
in the chancel of the parish church a small but 
select library of seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth century divinity. The books, it appears, 
ean be taken out by the clergy (and possibly by 
0) for a small annual subscription. I 
rl 











others 

noticed Canon Farrar’s and Dean Stanley’s w 

amongst the rest. The library seems well car 

for. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Prescience oF A MAN CONDEMNED TO 
Dreatu.—From Victor Hugo’s Le Dernier Jour 
dun Condamné I gather the following bit oi 
French folk-lore. The prisoner has been con 
lemned to die, when a gendarme pays him a visi 
and explains his object thus : “ Voici, une belle 
occasion pour moi. II parait, pardon, criminel, 
que vous passez aujourd’hui. II est certain que 
les morts qu’on fait périr comme cela votent la 
lot. Varance.’ It afterwards transpires that to 


necessary that the 
drawing. 
H. Fisnwick. 
VALUE oO Money yn 1674.- 
Mostyn in writing to a friend thus ad 
Dear Pyers,—I hope you w 
you for the four pounds you ov 
oxen,—but I want the money to 
unds, to send my son to Oxford. 
Wituiam Patt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
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Ccrious Extry 1x A Cnurcn Recister.— 
Linton, Camb., “1757, Aug. 21, buried Thoma 
Hammond, a facetious man.” 

Cuas. E. B. Bowker. 

Saffron Walden, Essex, 


Porutar Names For tHe Cornace.—“If I 
spend but a teaster or twelue-pence, then shee 
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railes vpon mee” (A Looking Glasse for married 
Folkes. By R. S{nowsell], 16mo., London, 1631, 
p. 89). G. L. Gomme, 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


ALTAR-PIECE OF THE CaURCH OF THE R&COLLETS 
AT Litie.—I have a picture, beautifully painted, 
with Van Dyck’s name attached (which, of course, 
I do not pin my faith to), in which the figures are 
the same as those described in the following 
extract which I made from an old book in the 
Hotel de Ville library here, and so suppose my 
picture to be a copy of the altar-piece at Lille :— 

“Antoine Van Dyck.—A Lille, dans Il’Eglise des 
Récolets, est le Tableau de notre Seigneur en Croix; la 
Vierge, et St. Jean sont A cété, et la Magdelaine em- 
brasse la Croix. Ce beau Tableau est placé dans le 
Maitre Autel."—Mithode Curiewse et Facile pour la 
reconnoissance des Tableaux, par M. J. Deschamps, 
Amsterdam, 1772. 

I should be glad to know the colouring of the 
garments of SS. Mary, John, and Mary Magdalen, 
which are respectively blue, scarlet, and blue and 
yellow in the painting in my possession, What 
seems rather incongruous is that the artist has 
given the Magdalen a necklace of large pearls. 


vu. 


Ostend. 


Tue Worp “ Drowe.”—Can any‘reader define 
its meaning? It occurs in a charter of Tunbridge 
Priory, given by Lord Campbell to the British 
Museum. The following is a précis of the 
charter, which is written in Latin, with a seal 
attached :—Composition of a dispute between the 
Prior of Tunbridge and Adam Pentrick, Vicar of 
Brenchley, respecting the tithes of hay and wood 
in Brenchley, whereby the vicar retains the tithes, 
releasing to the prior annually three loads of oats 
and three loads of drowe, and two wax candles of 
four pounds, Dated, Translation of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, 1351, in the presence of Stephen, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Sandwich, and Nicholas 
Espeloun. J. Wexs. 


University Towns.—It is a common remark 
that Oxford and Cambridge, as universities and 
as towns, are sut generis, The peculiarity of 
either is that the town mainly exists for the 
university, and that it mainly consists of 
associated colleges affiliated to the university. 
Does the continent afford any instances of such 
towns and universities? I am told that there 
are two, the one in Belgium and the other in 
Italy. Which be they? C. M. IL. 

Atheneum Club, 








Rirtey, Dersysuire.—It may be worth noting 
in your columns that Mr. H. T. Wake, of Wing. 
field, Derby, recently offered for sale a “ Register 
of Births and Baptisms from 1753 to 1794 (2) 
leaves lost, otherwise perfect). Narrow folio, 
stitched. Formerly belonged to Jaggard’s Chapel 
(Independents). Persons for miles round attended 
this chapel at Ripley.” Why was this register not 
sent to Somerset House, where all the Noncon- 
formist registers are supposed to be kept? _E, 


Tue Screw Proretter.—Who was the inventor 
of the screw propeller? The French claim the 
invention for Frédéric Sauvage, in whose memory 
a statue was unveiled at Boulogne last month, 
John Swan, born at Coldingham, Berwickshire, 
in 1787, and who died in London in 1869, also 
maintained his right to the invention, and his 
monument in Abney Park Cemetery bears this 
inscription :— 

“Few men have been greater benefactors to their 
country than the late John Swan. He was the original 
inventor of the screw propeller in the year "24 as now 
used in H.M.S., and published by the late Dr. Birkbeck 
in the Mechanics’ Register of the same date. The de- 
ceased was also the inventor of the self-acting chain 
messenger, introduced into the navy in 1831—a saving 
to the nation of about 70,000/. a year, Admiral Dundas 
frankly confessed that it was a very great saving, both 
of money and of men’s lives, and that the inventor de- 
served every encouragement.” 

Everarp Home Conemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Come across.”—Whence have we the phrase 
to “come across,” in the sense of to “ meet with,” 
or to “encounter”? It would appear that our 
language can well afford to dispense with an ex- 
pression so awkward and ill-sounding. I trust 
the readers of “N. & Q.” will not consider it 
altogether unreasonable on my part if I enter my 
feeble protest against the employment of this ex- 
pression. . M. 

Hatt Marx.—I have lately acquired an antique 
silver cream ewer, weight 60z. 10dwt. The letter 
in the hall mark is a small roman b. I should be 
glad to know what date it indicates. 

H. Cromie. 


Gospex, ANTIQUARIAN ARTIST. — He made 
neat drawings of a multitude of London tombs 
and sepulchral monuments not represented else- 
where, and was a contemporary of Harding, who, 
forty years ago, supplied Granger collectors with 
highly coloured miniature copies of historical 
portraits which had not been engraved, or of which 
the engravings had become extremely rare. Where 
ean a large collection of Gosden’s drawings be 
found, and what is known of the artist’s history ? 

CaLcurrTeEnsis. 


Benson oF CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 
—Can any of your readers tell me, from pedigrees 
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in their possession, whether any of the Bensons 
from the counties referred to settled in Yorkshire ; 
and if so, at what date? I find mention of a 
Dorothy Benson (a favourite Christian name in 
both the Yorkshire and other branches of the 
Bensons) living in Whitby, Yorkshire, in 1612. 
William Benson, of Whitby, married Dorothy 
Chapman about 1734, and there are now numerous 
lescendants. LEOFRIC. 


Grorce Borrow : 
rf JosePpH Seti, THE GREAT TRAVELLER.”— 
Borrow, in Lavengro, an Autobiographical Record, 
vol. ii. pp. 249-63 (8vo., Lond., 1851), states that 
he invented and wrote the above in London, when 
in extreme want; that it was sold for 20/1. and 
sent to press, “intended to stand at the head of a 
series of entertaining narratives.” I have sought 
for it in vain many years. Was it ever issued as 
lescribed, or is the title as fictitious as the narra- 
tive ? Epwarp RiGGAatt. 

69, Ladbroke Grove, W. 


“Faire Riparties” [recté Riraityie).— 

“T shall add no more than put you in mind of that 
Duke of Savoy, who renounced his Crown and the Pon- 
tificat itself to pass deliciously the rest of his dayes at 
Ripailles, where he made so good cheer to all that visited 
him, that to express a very merry entertainment, they 
say still, faire Kipailles.”—From “ An Accurate Descrip- 
tion of the Lake of Geneva,” &c., in Phil. Trans. (1672), 
vol, vii., p. 5047 (No. 86). 

To which Duke of Savoy does this refer ? 
Geo. L. AprerRsoy, 

Wimbledon. 

[Amadeus VIII., Anti-Pope as Felix V. 


Famity or Tunnotm.—A yeoman of this name 
has brought me a seal to look at. He says it has 
been by tradition in his family for seven hundred 
years, and that his family came from Cornwall to 
Yorkshire many generations back. The seal is 
cut on some crystal, the uncut part being left in 
its rough state. The setting is apparently of old 
silver, without mark, but there is a bird worked 
into each side of the setting. The seal bears a 
small boat with one sail set and filled. In it isa 
winged figure—perhaps a Cupid—holding in one 
hand the halliard of the sail; in the other the 
sheet. The motto on it is La voy La. Can 
any of your readers tell me if there is anything in 
this seal to connect it with the Cornish Tunholms ? 

Cc. G. C. 

Richmond, York. 

Giastonpury, “THE Town or Oaxs.”—In 
the Guardian, Sept. 21, among the “ Notes and 
Notices,” p. 1328, it is stated that a pastoral staff 
has been designed by Mr. Sedding, the diocesan 
architect, for the use of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and his successors. There follows Mr. Sed- 
ding’s explanation of the design of the staff, in 
which occurs the following passage, “ The capital 
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or knev is of precious metal, and has bossy foliage 
| of the oak in reference to the old Celtic name of 
|Glaston Byrig—that is, ‘the town of oaks.’” 
| What authority is there for the statement that the 
old Celtic name of Glastonbury (Glestinga burh 
in the A.-S. Chronicle) had the meaning of “ the 
town of oaks”? The most familiar Celtic name 
of this historic place is Ynys Afallon (Avalon), 
| the isle of apples, which was, by-the-bye, an old 
mythological name for the Celtic kingdom of souls. 
Another name for the Celtic paradise, the blissful 
abode of the illustrious dead, was Ynysvitrin or 
Ynysgutrin, t.¢., the glassy isle, a name also 
applied by the Welsh to Glastonbury, perhaps in 
| part through the influence of the erroneous impres- 
sion that the name Gliestinga burh had something 
to do with “ glass.” A. L. Maynew. 


Crospy Ravensworth Moor.—On Crosby 
tavensworth M sar Shap, Westmoreland, is 
tavensworth Moor, near Shap, Westmoreland, is 
a stone obelisk. According to an inscription upon 
the obelisk, it was erected to commemorate the 
fact that Charles IL, with his army, halted there 
on his march from Scotland southwards ; and that 
| he drank of the water of a neighbouring well 


called the Black Dub. Are these movements of 
Charles II. recorded elsewhere, or is local tradition 
the sole authority for the statement? Can any 
further information be given as to the well or the 
obelisk ? H. Hanvvey. 


Tne Rev. Witttam Tore Youne, or Brr- 
MINGHAM, cIRCA 1790.—Any information as to the 
parentage, arms, &c., of the above would greatly 
oblige. 8. G. 

Sir Coarres Somerset.—How is the latter of 
the two following extracts from the parish registers 
| of Chepstow to be explained /— 

“The Honorable S* Charells Som'set, Knyghte, 
| Depted his naturall lyfe in this towne of Chepstowe the 
Thirde daye of March, and was buryed in the Church of 
| St. James in the Cittye of Bristoll the next daye follow- 
| inge in Ann® d’ni 1598[-9]}.” 

“ M", the exequies and fun'all of S* Charells Som'set, 
| Knight, aforesaid in the Churche of Chepstowe was made 
and done the viij day of May, 1599.” 

A. E. L. L. 





Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow. 


ActTnors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 
*« A painter poring on a face 
Divinely, through all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face 
Lives for his children ever at its best 
And fullest.” E, WaALrorp. 


“ Dear to the Lowland reaper, 
And plaided mountaineer, 

To the cottage and the castle, 

The Scottish pipes are dear.” 
Victor Hevea. 

“ What is a letter? Let affection tell. 
A tongue that speaks for those who absent dwell.” 
P, J. Moxiry. 











Replies. 


“PANIS DE HASTRINELLO.” 
(6 §. iii, 309, 496; iv. 258.) 

At the second of these references Mr. Ep- 
warp H. Marsnatr explains wastell bread as 
the same as “ panis de hastrinello.” It would be 
interesting to have any possible connexion between 
the words clearly shown, or to have other instances 
of “hastrinello” quoted. But I am more con- 
cerned with the word wasfell, for I am astonished 
that no one has protested vigorously against the 
confusion of ideas apparently underlying Mr. 
Marsuatu’s note. He says, “ Wastell, or wastle, 
bread is none other than wasscil bread [a guess of 
Jamieson’s }, a bread of fine flour eaten at Yule- 
tide.” Then he adds, “The name is said to be 
derived from the westellum, or vessel, in which the 
bread was made.” By these words two derivations 
of wastel are suggested, both impossible : the former 
sentence implies that wastel is the same as wassail ; 
the latter that it is the same as the curious form 
awestellum or vessel. Who invented westellum ? 
The wastel of “ wastel bread” is French weastel or 
gastel; see Littré, sv. “ Gateaun,” who gives thir- 
teenth century ‘“ gastel,” “ gastiaus”; “ Picard, 
wastel ”; “au moyen haut-allemand, wastel”; and 
suggests as the origin of the word, “ wastjan, 
perdre.” The word occurs in Havelok, lines 779 
and 878, and the plural wastels looks as if the word 
was at home here at the end of the thirteenth 
century. In the note to Prof. Skeat’s edition 
(ii. E.T.S.) reference is made to “ Todd's Illustr. of 
Chaucer, who derives the name from wastell, the 
vessel or basket in which the bread was carried.” 
Did Todd invent wastell, “a basket”? Possibly 
Prof. Skeat may have been supposed to adopt this, 
but reference to his Clarendon Press edition of Pics 
Plowman shows that it is not so. The fact is, it 
is not a bit better than the wild guess of Ducange, 
who after the words “ nostris gasteau” wrote, “ Ita 
forte dictus a Saxonico witel, tegulum, tegmen 
[? hiwete?, a white cloak) est enim wastellus panis 
in cinere tectus, coctus.” Then wassail is English 
wes hdl, be thou healthful, health to thee, hail to 
thee; also waes heil; cf. “wes pr Andreas hdl mid 
pas wilgedryht,” Andres, 914 (quoted in Bou- 
terwek’s Caedmon); and the curious French-English 
forms given in Freeman’s Nirman Conquest, 
vol. iii. p. 451 (ch. xv. § 4) and vol. y, p. 890, as 
wetssel from Wace, 12,474. Freeman also refers 
to Giraldus, Speculum Ecelesie (ed. Brewer), vol. iv. 
pp. 209, 213, where the English words (“ Anglice”) 
wesseil, wesheil, and the re ply drincheil are pre- 
served in the Latin context of a story of a conver- 
sation carried on in French. Then vessel is clear 
enough, a French word with old forms; ef. Littré, 
twelfth century, “ veissaus” ; thirteenth century, 
“vasel, vessel, vaissiaus”; fourteenth century, 
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“vaisseaux”; fifteenth century,“ vaissel.” Stratmann 
quotes “vessel” from Mire (fourteenth century), 
Now wastel and gastel never drop the ¢, and there 
is no trace of the w or t of westellum in Ducange 
or Littré ; nor would it have been possible for such 
a t to have crept in, and to have passed into wastel 
from vaissel without having left some trace in the 
history of the French or English vessel. There is 
no evidence that I know of to connect the use of 
“wastel” bread with Yule-tide at all, nor any 
early evidence to connect the word wassail with 
Yule-tide. The passages in Havelok in which 
wesseyl (noun), line 1246, and wosseyled, weseeylen 
verb), lines 1737, 2098, occur, are clean against 
it, for they mean general health-drinking. | 
doubt if there is any evidence for the expression 
“ wassail bread” in any early writer. ‘“ Wastel 
bread was of “fine flour” (too good for hounds 
except of the Prioresse, Chaucer, Prol., 147), but 
it was not of “ first,” rather of “ second, quality’ 
| fox ‘as to demesne bread [ panis dominicus, of 
| which simnels were made], the halfpenny loaf shoul 
| weigh the same as the farthing loaf of wastel 
Liky Albus, p. 305, temp. Edw. I.), All th 
leaves “ hastrinello” where it was before. 


O. W. Tancock. 


Provixcran Fairs: Prrrpowper Court (6 
S. i. 13, 64, 163 ; iv. 235, 295).—In order to ascer 
tain exactly how far the jurisdiction of this ancient 
court extended, I wrote to a well-known solicit 
in Neweastle, with whom I am acquainted, and | 
has kindly made some inquiries about it for n 
The court itself is, I am sorry to say, entire 
obsolete, and nothing remains to keep the remem 
brance of the custom from sinking into oblivion 
except the annual proclamation, which, howeve" 
is in itself interesting. My friend writes thus:— 

“ Rather than rely upon my own knowlege, I thong! 
it better to make inquires at the Town Clerk's offi 
with the following result :—The Piepowder Court pra 
tically does not exist, though the Mayor, Sheriff, Unde 
Sheriff, and Chief Constable attend at the opening of t! 
fair, when proclamation is made by the mace-bearer 
| upon completion of which ceremony the officers retir 
No business is transacted at the court, and there hav 
been no entries in the books for one hundred years. Th 
court sat in former years, when it transacted any busi 
ness that arose during the fair.’ 


) 














If any of the old court books are in existence they 
| must, I should think, contain some curious and 
interesting entries. Ropert HoLLanpD. 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


At Modbury, in South Devon, on May 4, being 
the eve of St. George’s Day, old style, even though 
it falls on a Sunday, the Portreeve and Borough 
Jury assemble in the centre of the town, once the 
market cross. Here the proclamation of the 
St. George's Fair is read as follows :— 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
The fair called St. George's Fair, within this borough of 
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Modbury, is now held in the right of Mrs. Mary Crespin, 
lady of the said borough, in whose name and behalf, and 
according to the statute of second year of King Edward 
III. « 15, we do proclaim and publ sh the same 
that it. is to continue for nine days from hence, being 
St. George's Eve (Sunday excepted by 27 Henry VL.cap.7), 
during which time it is the duty of all persons who shall 
come to this fair (especially the officers and inhabitants 
of this borough) to use their utmost endeavour _ J 


an 











serve the Queen’s Maje A s peace within this be igh, 
and to cause eve ery one that shall disturb it to be punished 
for so doing id if any nerves shall happen to aris 
relating to any | wrgain within the jurisdiction, or tit 

of the said fair, it is determinable by a Pye powd 

Court, wherein the steward of this 1} ugh will be ready 
to perform his part.” : 


The proclamation farther gives particulars as to 
the sale of horses, quoting Acts of Philip and Mar 
nd of Elizabeth. : 


— only to matters arising out 
, 
| 


a 
} 
i 


of « ites connected with buying or se ing with- 
in tl nae the fair and during the legal 
tit iw hown by a glove exhibited in 

cons} place. That the powers of this com 


were limited is shown by a 


ynstitution of Cor 


+ — Tj we 1} 
statute 17 Edw. LV. 


rt of Pipowder 


cap. 2,0n** The ¢ 





which se rth that private wrong was done in 
their adn ration, as the commissioners or 
stewards yointed by the lords of the fair to pre- 
side abused t power to their own advantag 

It was represented that they tried cases which 





oclamation it appears that the Pie- | 


Ru thvens, 


various Scottish Acts relating to the gipsies, 
whether during the period of their good or of 
their evil repute. In the first category he would 
find John Faw, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt, 
1560; in the second the “idle and counterfeit 
people” denounced by the Privy Council in 1572, 
and who were to be “ scouryit fra paroch to paroc h 
while they be utte “. renderit furth of this realm.” 


Some interesting notices of the gipsies in th 
1 of Scotlan a will be found in Hunter's 


Biggar and th Hou of Fleming (Edin., 1867 

i 395 Hunter gives an account of a great 
hattle between two contending gipsy clans, the 
Faas and Shaws, at Romano in Tweeddale, Oct. 1, 
1677. The names mentioned by Mr. Hunter as 
borne by the principal Upper Ward clans at that 
time it may be of int erest t » place on rd in 
the pages of a. @ Q They include some 
listinctively southern family names, to 
with others pointing to a more northern ai 
‘ e Jardines, Brow ns, Baillie 3, Faas, Pouaws 
Keiths, and Wilsons.” Of these 
although it has sent out northern branches, 
historically an Upper Ward name. Brown 
“ol ably assumed from a stock of that name 
as Mr. Hunter says, “ prevailed 
‘vely in eo Biggar district. We find Richard 
Brown of tors ‘in 1409; and the first Brown 
f Coultermains was his younger son. Jardine, 
of course, carries us into Annandale, while Ruth- 











vea inevitably suggests “S* Johnston” and the 
G conspirac Curiously enough, a Jardine 

ea . ¢ f a family record i as bav- 
ling committed many barbarous outrages in 
the Upper Ward at the » of the sixteenth 


were beyond their jurisdiction, and, by the con- 
nivance of unprincipled accomplices, perses ited 
honest traders ; and goes on to set on the statu 
bool: for the first time a formal recital of the nat 

of the « s and their privileges, ordaining that 
every plaintiff shall swear that the matter occurred 
in the sar r,and during fair time; that the | 
defendant may answer and plead that the matter 
was within the jurisdiction and time of th 
‘ 


fair, in which case, or if the plaintiff refuse to 
shall be dismissed out of court, 

if must take his remedy at commen 

law, P. F. S. A. 


LO Dompat Faa, &c. (6 §. iv. 248 





The following facts may be of assistance to Mr. 
Gro f h » has not already noted them. Act 
Parl, . Gren. Index —_ 


Fan, Robert, bailie of Melrose, Commissioner of 
toxburghshire, 1685, viii. 464b; 
} nissioner to Parliament for Dun ; 
05, ix, 240b, 348b; 1696, 1698, 1700, x. 5, 115 
185, 198 ; signs association in defence of K ng William 

1696, x. lla; waeee fee an Act and dissents from the 
address concerning Caledonia, 1701, x. 246b, 5211 

dissents from the continuation of an increase in the 
army, 1701, x f filliam, ser 


‘jeant (sic) in Sir 
. ames Lesli regiment ; indemnity granted to him for 
bt ry, 1698 c. ° 


1689, ix 





166 





Mr. Groome has artery t already noted the 
information to be obtained by the study of the 


south ern clans with the nor 


entury, was hung in 1609 for the murder of a 
‘oulter. Wilson is not a name that 
carries with it the connotation of a 
trict, but there are four Wilsons in a list of “* The 
en of the Parochin of Biggar,” 1640, printed 
by Mr. Hunter. Shaw and Keith are the most 
northern of this collection of gipsy names, and 
almost demonstrate a previous 


m " 
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relation of the 
th of Scotland. With 
gard to Faa and Fall—names of which Mr. 
: evidently sugg , if he does not actually 
assume, ” the identity I must say that to me 
such identity is as yet not proven. I admit, of 
course, on the authority of the Act. Parl. Scot., 
it there were Faas connected with Dunbar 
at a date not very far distant from that of 
ipsy use of the name Faa 
as old as the earliest facts known concerning 
their settlement in Scotland. But it does not 
therefore seem to me to follow either that Faa and 
Fall are varying forms of the same name, or that 
the Faas, whom the town 
magistrates, county officers, and members of Par- 
liament, were gipsies by male descent. There is 
nothing more clear than that the “idle and 
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counterfeit people” took the names of the best and 
most powerful families in their neighbourhood. 
The gipsy Baillies, who were allowed chiefs of the 
southern clans, claimed descent from a son of 
Lamington. Probably the Jardines, Keiths, &c., 
had similar stories ready to hand, the grain of truth 
in which, if there at all, would be hard to extract. 
With regard to Fall, there is the heraldic question 
to be considered. Has Mr. Groome proved the 
existence of any armigerous families of ascertained 
gipsy descent in the male line?’ The arms of 
Fall of Dunbar are in the Supplement to Berry, 


and they are also in the last edition of Burke’s | 


General Armory. C. H. E, Carmicnaet. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


KNIGHTHOOD CONFERRED BY THE LoRD 
LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND (6 §. iv. 287).—The 
juestion as to the power of the Lord Lieutenants 
of Ireland to confer the honour of knighthood was 
brought in 1823 before the King in Council, and 
by his Majesty’s command referred to the judges 
of England. “ My Lords” Abbot, Best, Holroyd, 
Bayley, Park, Graham, MHullock, Burrough, 
Richards, Garrow, and Richardson gave a unani- 
mous opinion “that the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land does, since the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, possess the power of conferring the honour 
f knighthood, as he did whilst Ireland was a 
separate kingdom” (see the entire judgment 
printed in “ N, & Q.,” 2" §, v. 9). 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Whether the above right legally exists or not it 
is and has been exercised by successive Lord 
Lieutenants of Ireland. There are a number of 
gentlemen in various parts of Ireland who have 
been knighted by different Viceroys, and who take 
rank and precedence accordingly. In Ireland it 
is understood that the Lord Lieutenant, being her 
Majesty’s representative, has the power to confer 
that honour as a right inherent in his office. C. 


Boccaccio’s “In Decameron” (6 §, iv. 288). 
—The following are the prices asked for the 1573 
edition of Giunti (Florence) in Ermanno Loescher's 
(Turin) and B. Quaritch’s catalogues respectively, 
E. L. varying from 12 lire 50 c. to 25 lire (10s. to 
11); B. Q. a fine edition on large blue paper at 
41. 4s., with the following note :— 

“This is a very curious edition, issued with the cor- 
rections of a great council of the Church which gravely 
debated Boceaccio’s text. A more singular fact could 
ecarcely be stated. It is the only issue which might be 
called the ‘ Family Boccaccio.’ ”—Cat. 1868. 

For the 1665 Amst. edition B. Q. quotes copies from 
ll. 16s, to 31., adding Brunet’s note “ Edition belle 
et correcte.” J. C. H. 


_ Having a copy of both editions before me, I find 
in the Florentine edition of 1573 a MS. note 


* Manni,’” p. 652 of his Illustrazione Istorica del 
Boccaccio. Gamba, in his Serie det testi di Lingua, 
No, 180, has pointed out, concerning this edition, 
its numerous mutilations of certain passages which 
could offend pious persons. Nevertheless he praises 
it highly, and Brunet considers it “fort correcte.” 
As to the Amsterdam edition of 1665 (a reprint of 
the Florentine edition of 1527, produced by the 
Giunti Press), it has been often attributed to the 
Elzevir Press of Amsterdam. Brunet, however, 
believes it was printed by “F. Blaeu.” He calls 
it an “édition belle et correcte” (v. Manuel, i. 
col. 1002). H. Kreps. 
Oxford. 


A Tree AT Penance (6" §. iii. 69).—I have 
delayed answering B.’s query about the “great 
tree of Penang” until I had visited the island. 
The tree is marked on the naval chart. It was 
30 ft. in circumference near the base, 110 ft. to the 
lowest branch, and at that height 20 ft. in circum- 
ference. Mr. Norris, in Notes on Penang, records 
this, and adds that it was called “the milk tree, 
for it produced milk sweet and drinkable.” I 
have ascertained that the tree was a jelutong, 
also called kayu susu milkwood (lit. wood 
milk). Botanically an Alyxia, it is common on 
Singapore island, and yields an inferior kind of 
gutta—the “milk.” Its timber, white, light, only 
moderately durable, is worth about twenty or thirty 
cents a cubic foot. There are trees as large in 
the Malay peninsula, and probably were formerly 
on Penang and Singapore islands. I have seen a 
sketch of the “‘ great tree” in question. It stood tall 
and graceful amidst a growth chiefly of secondary 
jungle. Mr. Norris says, “it died from old age 
and decay.” Isolation, from the destruction of 
timber around it, tapping, and cutting names, no 
doubt accelerated its end ; but I hear that a fire 
lit at its base finally deprived this beautiful island 
of an object of which it was justly proud, yet 
sadly neglectful to preserve. FP. A. W. 

Penang. 


Locean THE Artist (6% §. iv. 9¢).—I am 
fortunate enough to possess an unmutilated copy, 
in its original binding, of David Loggan’s views 
of the Oxford colleges. The title-page is as 
follows :— 

“Oxonia Illustrata | sive | Omnium Celeberrime 
istius Universitatis | Collegiorum, Aularum, | Biblio- 
thece Bodleianz, | Scholarum Publicarum, ; Theatri 
Sheldoniani, | nec non | Urbis Totius | Scenographia. | 
Delineavit & Sculpsit Dav: Loggan | Univ. Oxon. 
Chalcographus. | Oxonie | E Theatro Sheldoniano | 
A” D"™ M.De,.LXXv.” 

Opposite to the title-page is a fac-simile of a writ 
from King Charles IIL., granting to David Loggan 
the sole privilege of printing and selling his 





describing it as “rare and greatly extolled by | 


ictures for a term of fifteen years, dating from 
March 17, 1672/3. From the fact of the Oxford 
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colleges only being mentioned in this writ, I sup- 
pose that the views of the colleges in Cambridge 
which Mr, Dopcson mentions had not then been 
executed. I shall be very glad to transcribe the 
writ for Mr. Dopesoy, or give him any further in- 
formation about the book, if he will write to my 
address as below. Rosert Hoivanp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorr, 


Mr. E. 8. Dopason will find notes about this 
excellent engraver in Mr. J. C. Smith’s British 
Mexotinto Portraits, part ii.,in Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, 1853, in Wilson’s 
‘‘atalogue Raisonné of the Select Collection of 
Engravings of an Amateur, 1828, and elsewhere. 
Materials hitherto unknown may quite possibly 
be found at Oxford, where he lived. The volumes 
f Oxonia and Cantabrigia Illustrata complete are 
now indeed becoming rare. Your correspondent 
will earn much gratitude if he will compile a bio- 
graphy of Loggan with a good catalogue of his 
prints. JuLian MarsHa.t. 


In Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, &c., edited 
by Wornum, vol. iii. p. $37, will be found a notice 
f Loggan and his productions. 
J. Incte Drepce. 
See Strutt’s Biographical History of En- 
(vers. Epwarp H,. Marsnmatti, M.A. 


Tae “Seputcare” ix Cuvurcues (6 §. iv. 
i48).—Mr. Barry should consult on this subject 
the learned paper by Major Alfred Heales, F.S.A., 
on “ Easter Sepulchres : their Object, Nature, and 
History,” in the forty-second volume of Archo- 
logia, pp. 263-308, as read by him before the 
Society of Antiquaries on March 12, 1868. The 
words “where the sepulchre was accustomed to 
stand” imply that the custom of Easter watching 
had then (1548) been discontinued, and, indeed, 
Major Heales shows that it was one of the first of 
the various ceremonies which were abolished in 
England about the period of the Reformation. He 
says of the medieval Easter sepulchre:— 

“The structure was a temporary wooden one, richly 
Jecorated with hangings, set on the north side of the 
chancel (sometimes having a tomb or recess asa nucleus), 
wherein was deposited, in England, the reserved host 
with a cross, from Good Friday to Easter morn, during 
which time a light burnt before it, and a watch was kept 
in remembrance of the guard of Roman soldiers.” 
Rothwell is not one of the numerous churches he 
mentions, E. W. B. 


A full and very interesting account of the holy 
sepulchres which were placed on the north sides of 
many cathedral and parochial churches, with a view 
of the holy sepulchre at Heckington Church, co. 


Lincoln, appeared in the Mirror of Literature for | 
Dec. 24, 1831. Sir Henry Colet willed to be | 


buried at Stepney, at the holy sepulchre before 


St. Dunstan, Thomas Fiennes, [eighth] Lord 





Dacre [d. 1534], by will dated Sept. 1, 1531, 
desired that his body should be buried on the 
north side of the high altar of Hurstmonceaux 
Church, Sussex, and that a tomb should be made 
for placing there the Sepulchre of our Lord. 
CALCUTTENSIS. 
The Easter sepulchre, about which information 
is asked, stood on the north side of the chancel, 
near the high altar. Quotation would take up too 
much space; I will therefore refer your corre- 
spondent to Walcott’s Sacred Archeology, p. 243, 
and Rock’s Church of our Fathers, vol. iii. pt. i. 
p. 95; pt. ii. pp. 102 and 240, where he will find 
where the sepulchre stood, for what used, and how 
connected with the burial-place of important per- 
sons, also in what churches in England there are 
still remains of the structure. i de. 


See Parker’s Glossary of Architecture, vol. i. 
p. 197, for a full account. There is a very fine 
one at Hawton, near Newark, and a poorer speci- 
men at, I think, Sibthorp in the same neighbour- 
hood. They are also called Easter tombs. 

ed 

Conversion AND Corruption or FamILy 
Names (6% §. iv. 166).—-I would ask H. W. if he 
has seen the very long list of surnames given in 
Camden’s Britannia, edit. 1870,* which time has 
changed by “contracting, synccpating, curtolling, 
and mollifying them”? Camden gives also a list 
of names of ancient good families as written in old 
Latin records with those now in use, “ whereof 
many are so transformed in common pronunciation 
from the original as they will scantly seem to 
have been the same.” See chapter on “ Surnames,” 
p. 109, et seq. Frepkx. Re. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Heratpic (6% §,. iv. 149).—In both Glover's 
Ordinary of Arms and in Edmondson’s Jleraldry 
occur arms so nearly the same as those that Mr. 
DeavzE is inquiring for, that I send the nearest I 
find in each:— 

1. Or, a stag trippant gu.—Edmendson: Or, a 
stag trippant gu., attired ar., with a bordure of 
the second (Macartney, Scotland). Glover: 
Argent, a buck trippant gu., attired or (Macart- 
ney). 

4 Sable, a spear between three scaling ladders 
erect ar.—Glover (Vale). To the name of Vale in 
Edmondson different arms are given. 

3. Gu., three chevrons arg.—Glover (Mikelly, 
Milkelly, and Averey). Edmondson (Mykeley, or 
Milkeley, of Herefordshire). Edmondson gives 
Averey [Burke, Avery] of Haddon, in Derbyshire, 
as Ar. six annulets, 3, 2, and J, and this is not 
unlike No. 6 in Mr. Deane’s query. 





* Published by John Russell Smith, Soho Square, 
London. 
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4. Gu., a chevron ermine.—Glover (Berkley). 
Edmondson (Barkeley): Gu., a chevron arg. 

5.—Glover: Argent, a buck lodged gu. (Griffith 
ap Griffin). 

6.—I cannot find this coat. 

7. Or, three eagles displayed purp. — Glover 
(Rodney). Edmondson: The same ; also for Rod- 
ney, Or, three eagles displayed sa., 2 and 1; and 
the same again, with the field argent. 

If the tinctures were taken from old paintings, 
it is possible that the silver, if tarnished or worn, 
might appear purplish ; if this were so, the coat of 
Averey as given by Edmondson might be correct, 
as there would then be a connexion between it, 
possibly, and the No. 3, which both Edmondson 
and Glover give alike, the latter also ascribing it 
to Avert y. B. F. 8. 


Loce bE LA Fipéguiré (6 §, iv. 149).—See 
Clavel, Histoire Pittors que dela Frane-Maron- 
nerie, Paris, 1844, p. 149. J. Woopwarp. 


“ Wuen I Lert tny suorrs, O Naxos” (6% 
S. iv. 149).—I1 have the song in my possession ; 
the composer of the music is J. W. Harding, and 
i have never had any doubt about the words bein: 
Lord By ron’s. , 


[ have certainly seen them in one 
or more editic ns of his works. The song, \ hich 
came into my possession about twenty years ago, 
is published by Metzler of Great Marlborough 
Street, Frances TccKer. 


Dr. Conis Mitye (6 §. iv. 189).—From the 


Biographical Dictio ary of Thompson Cooper 
IS.A., we gather (s.n.) that this divine 

was born at Aberdeen, and educated at the Marischal 
College there under his uncle, Dr. Campbell. From 
thence he removed to Edinburgh, after which, on becom- 
ng tutor to Lord Algernon Perey, he took orders in the | 
Church of England, and was presented to the rectory of 
North Chapel, in Evsex. He was also chosen lecturer of 
Deptford. Died 1515. He published A J 

Doeki / at Iastitut Pte e: Jad 
Rotany, or t Mal sof £ li fs; and a 


volume of sermons,” 
Wittram Pratt. 
Cullis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet 
In conjunction with Alexander Gordon, M.D 
he wrote Indigenous Botany, 1793, Svo. 
Gro. C. Boa E. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Aver-pr-po1s(6"S.iv.167).—This term includes, 
according to Roquefort, all merchandise that is sold 
by weight, “ Avoir de poiz: marchandises qui se 
vendent au poids”; and he quotes from Mande- 
ville, “ Ils treuvent en l'isle de Cathay tout ce que 
mestier leur est [all that is of service or necessary 
to them], en soye et espices et dras [cloths] et tout 
avoir de pois.” Kelbam, in his Norman-French 
Dictionary, gives rather a different meaning to the 
term, “ Avoir de pois, any bulky commodities” 


, 





avoty meaning wealth, substance, goods (Cot- 

grave) ; but he seems to be mistaken. Corn and 

wines were sold by bulk, and the meaning of the 

passage is, “‘ Corn, wines, and whatever is sold by 

weight, as flesh,” &c. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


This word formerly did not denote any specific 
commodity, but was used for such goods as were 
weighed by avoirdupois weight, and not by troy 
weight. This may be seen by referring to th 
dictionaries of Minsheu and Cowel, who in each 
case say “‘as in Statute of York, 9 Ed. III.” Halli- 
well gives, in illustration of the use of the word, 

* Hail be 3e marchans, with 3ur gret packes 
Of draperie, avoir-de-peise, and ur wol-sackes.’ 
Relig. Antiq., ii. 175. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


A TranstaTtion oF Favust’s First Soritogvy 
‘6™ §. iv. 149).—The lines of which A. C. asks 
the authorship occur in Dr. John Anster’s version 
1835, vol. i. p. 30. They begin the speech imme- 
diately following the words, “Er beschaut das 
Seichen” (he considers the sign, viz. Macrocosmus). 
The six preceding lines, in inverted commas, look 
like a metrical version of some passage in Bohme’s 
Aurora ; but I have not verified this conjecture. 

5 


Athenzeum Club. 





Women anv WiyeE (6 §. iv. 286).—The idea 
that wine is injuriously affected by the presence of 
women under certain circumstances prevails, I 
believe, more or less in Germany. I have myself 
heard it spoken of in the Rheingau. Probably 
| there is a foundation for it in fact. It is not more 


| remarkable than that certain culinary operations 
should be marred by the same influence, as is uni 
versally believed to be the case, in this country at 
least. E. R. 


Tne use or Fern Asnes anv Licuen (6"§ 
iv. 208).—The fern referred to by Ivon as being 
burnt in North Wales for the sake of the ashes is, 
no doubt, the common brake (Pteris aquilina 
the fronds of which are collected and burnt in 
considerable quantities, for the sake of the ashes, 
not only in Wales but in other parts of the 
country ; these ashes contain a large quantity of 
alkali, and are made into cakes and balls which 
form an article of trade, and are used as soap 
for washing, as well as by glass-makers, The 
lichen spoken of as being collected from the stones 
and boulders is in all probability Lecanora tartarea 
which is a common species growing on boulders 
and rocks. Of this species we read in Lindsay’s 
Popular History of British Lichens, that— 

* When Cudbear [dye] making flourished in Glasgow 
and Leith, the Cudbear Lichen, so called, was largely 
| collected in the Western Highlands and islands by the 
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poor peasantry, who were thus able to earn in 18 7, | 
according to Hooker, fourteen shillings a week. n 
Derbyshire and the rocky parts of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland it was aleo at one time collected by the 
pyeasantry, probably for the London market; they sold it 
to the manufacturer at a penny a pound, ar id were able 

ssually to gather twenty to thirty pounds a day. 

Joun R. Jackson, 
Jocelyn Road, Richmond. 


Perhaps the following extract from the Dun- 
jonald Session Records, which I am at present 
printing in the Kilmarnock Standard, may partly 
answer Ivon’s query :— 

“1609. thomas rodman...... confessit the burning of 
grainis of asch tries on the saboth in his barn to be lie 
jrby thay [he and his wife} set ye barn on fyr.” 

W. F. (2). 

The lichen was most probably used for dyeing. 
It used to be employed for that purpose in the 
Highlands, and produces a dirty yellow. 

Haie. 


CARDONNEL (6 §. iv. 287).—For 

of De Cardonnel and his family, 

2nd §. ix. 24, 187; x. 239, 456; 
W. Georce. 


ADAM DE 
several notices 
see a & val 

i 335, 378 

Bristol. 


Tue AutnorsuirP or THe “Imiratio Carist1” 
(6% S. iv. 246).—Will Mr. Cootrpce have the 
kindness to produce any extract from any Car- 
thusian author subsequent to the year 1430, in 
which exlertus is used in the sense of “ by heart,” 
like van buyten in Flemish, and auswendig in Ger- 
man ? Epmunp WarTERTON, 

Athenzeum Club. 


Aw Unpescrisep Epition or Burys (6 §. iv: 
168).—Mr. 


willed to slay Buridan” was Joanna, Queen of 
Navarre, Philip the Fair, Kg of 
France, ‘and “ Buridan,” the intended victim, a 
learned logician, and rector of the University of 
Paris. The common tradition, adopted by the 
poet Villon in his Ballade des Du 
jadis, places this philosopher among the 


spouse of 


ws du temps 
qneen’s 


| cast-off lovers, and refers to his miraculous escape 


}other guilty 





Jervis is mistaken; the book he | 


describes is that numbered 38 in McKie’s list of | 


1866, among editions not then acquired by him. 
His No. 95 there is the same edition of 1803 with 
a substituted title purporting to be “ London, 
econd edition, printed and published by J. 
White, Ratcliffe Highway, 1824.” White, no 
doubt, succeeded to the business of Cleugh, the 
original publisher, and finding a stock of the 
genuine book on hand, may have supposed it 
would sell better with a fresher title, and so 
launched the impostor. 


it with 38. Findlay only printed the book for 
Cle igh in London, and the same year put forth, for 
» Arbroathians, a smaller volume as a taste of 
-s larger, entitled The Beauties of R. Burns, 
which 1 have seen but not yet acquired. On the 
printer’s removal to Dublin he published in 1816 
Findlay’s edition of the poet, a coarse little square 
volume, which is in my Burnsiana. J. O. 
Deap 


Francois Vitton’s “BALLADE oF 


(6% §, 


I have both, and supplied | 


McKie with the note affixed to his 95, identifying | wa 
| Westminster ; afterwards, until his d 


iv. 168).—“The Queen who 


sack, like 
Joanna’s amorous 

Witiiam Prat. 

f Thanet. 


thrown into the Seine in a 
> 


companions of 


from being 


caprices, 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle « 


I believe that it was Victor Hugo who drama- 
tized, in the Jour de Nesle, i ghas ly levend in 
which Queen Isabeau de Bavitre and Buridan 
were conspicuous actors, CALCUTTENSIS, 


AMERICAN AND CotonraL Bisnors (6 §, iv, 
169).—The covers of a recently published memoir 
of Bishop Tyrrell, of Newcastle, bear a representa- 
tion of his episcopal seal. On it the arms of New- 
castle see impale those of Tyrrell, the latter being, 
Arg., two chevrons az. and a bord. engr. gu. 

J. Woopwarp. 


Tue FFOLLI or Fonrot Faminy (6% §. ii 





128, 173, 217).—1n the Annales Cambri (Rolls 
Series), p. 52, we read, “Galfridus Foliot archie- 
riscopus Eborensis ab archiepiscopo Thoma excom- 


This is under date 1168. Has 
not the chronicler made an error here ; or is there 
any ground for the surname /oliot to this Planta- 
genet Archbishop of York, who was excommuni- 
cated by St. Thomas of Canterbury, as well as Gil- 
bert Foli t, Bishop of London? State Papers, temp. 
Charles tI. Domestic Series), frequently mention 
Raphael Folliard, otherwise Ralph Folliott, barber 
and barbing-lace purveyor to the king. In the 
same reign, A.D. 1664, a Michael Folliott was a 
J.P. for co. Me ath, In Septembe r, 1741 (vide 
Gent. Mag.), died * Capt. Lewis Folliott, of 
Tyrawley’s Horse = the middle of last century 
besides Col. John Follio t, Governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham) there were three Lieutenant- 
Generals John Folliott, governors respé ctively of 
Carlisle, Ross, and Kinsale. John  Folliott, 
Governor of Ross Castle, was M.P. for Sligo in 
1761, and died 1762. The Governor of Carlisle 
was until 1726 resident in the parish of St. Anne, 
th in 1748 


municatus est.” 


ide Manning an ; 
Leith Hill Place, near Dorking. nd 1727 
a John Folliott of Hollybrook wa od to serve 
in Parliament for Sligo and Granard respectively, 
besides the member for Donegal in 1729 of the 
same name. About a century ago there was another 
Jokn Folliott, who became a Quaker, and lies buried 
in the Friends’ ground at Castle Corr, near Old- 
castle, co. Meath. Information respecting any of the 
several Folliotts named (especially as to the names 


i Bray’s Survie he resided at 
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and residence of their immediate progenitors) is 


Imperial Dictionary, 1856, “v.t. [Dutch overslaau], 


much desired, except as regards the Governors of | to skip over, to omit [a word used by New York 


Kilmainham and Kinsale. Thomas Lord Folliott, 
second Baron of Ballyshannon, was Governor of 
Londonderry in 1645. Is there trace of any other 
Folliott in Derry ; and when and whence did the 
family first appear in county Meath? 

J. W. Gray. 


Aireville Mount, Shipley, York. 


Curious Carist1an Nayes (5" §. x. 106, 196, 
376 ; xi. 58, 77, 198 ; xii. 138, 237, 492; 6" S. i. 
66, 125, 264; ii. 177, 475; iv. 77, 178).—A 
former sergeant-major in my old _ regiment 
(6th Royal Warwickshire) was in the habit of 
giving his children, and he had a goodly number, 
names which he called “ appropriate.” I recollect 
two. A son was born on board the troop-ship 
Tamar, on July 4, 1875, and was duly christened 
George Washington Tamar. The next son was 
born about the time the new rifle was introduced, 
and the name given was Martini Henry. The 
worthy old soldier would not object to seeing his 
surname in print—it was not a common one— 
Pilgrim. H. Sxey Mcrr, M.D. 

Barrackpore. 


In the registers of St. Paul’s, Bedford, are some 
very curious Christian names ; the following are 
one or two specimens :— 

1723. Bury'd Vespasian Farrar, a Dancing Master, y° 
5 October. 

1723. Bury'd Will y* son of Will” Kemp, lab’er, and 
Nantinina his wife, y* 12‘ December. 

1726. Bury'd Jobn Paul, y* son of M" Mathew Priaulx, 

Proctor, and Althamza his wife, y* 16" July. 
I should like to know what the office of “ Proctor” 
after Mr. Priaulx’s name signified. Mr. Leith, 
the vicar for about fifty years, was evidently a very 
faithful recorder of particulars in connexion with 
his parishioners when entering their births, &c., 
in the registers, and amongst the entries I find 
“wool combers,” “horse coursers,” “jersey 
combers.” I should be glad for information con- 
cerning the above trades, D. G. C. E. 


On searching the church registers of Linton, 
Camb., I found the following entry: “ Dec. 3, 
1745, bur. Mary, dau. of Jonathan and Siberia 
Casbolt” (the marriage of Jonathan Casbolt to 
Siberia Chambers being registered as taking place 
Sept. 30, 1741). Thinking this might interest 
your readers I extracted it. The registers abound 
with notices of the Casboults or Casbolts from 
1559 to the present date, and several of the name 
are now living at Linton. In fact, Casboult, 
Flacke, and Thorowgood or Thurgood are the 
principal names registered. 


Cuartes E. B, Bowker. 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


| politicians].” I do not remember to have heard 
the word used otherwise than as a military techni- 
cality, the force of which has not been very dis- 
tinctly given. When an officer, from any cause, 
has been placed on duty out of his turn, as his 
name in due course comes to the top of the roste, 
for duty it is passed over. The phrase is that “Cap. 
tain So-and-so is entitled to an overslaugh” in re- 
spect of the duty already done. This is how the 
word is used in a brigade-major’s office. Invariably, 
in my experience, the substantive is employed, 
never the verb ; indeed, till I came upon the dic. 
tionary definition above given, I was not aware 
that there was such a verb. 
Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 


A bar in the channel of the Hudson river, a 
short distance below Albany, was known by this 
name. Albany was settled by the Dutch. 

Bar-Porst. 

Philadelphia. 


“Orie” (4 §. v. 577 ; x. 256, 360, 413, 480, 
529; xi. 164; 6" S. iv. 252).—Sir Walter Scott 
must have been in error when he described a 
window in a flat wall (at Melrose) as “the east 
oriel”; and what can he mean by “each 
shafted oriel ”—as though there were many oriels in 
the building? Could he have been thinking of 
“the orient east”? Concerning Oriel College, 
Oxford, and suggestions as to the origin of the 
word ovriel, see Ingram’s Memorials, vol. i., with 
references to Wade’s Walks in Oxford, pp. 145-7; 
Skelton’s Oxoniana, and the Archeologia, 
vol. xxiii. pp. 105-116. I have heard of an epitaph, 
which, after giving the name and dates, ran thus 

“ He resided in Oxford—was a Fellow of Oriel ; 

And of him we've really no other memorial.” 
Curueert Bepe. 


PronvunciaTion OF Kerr (6% §. iv. 69, 255, 
279).—While it is true, as a learned but too 
infrequent correspondent of “N. & Q.” has 
pointed out to me, that Kerr is sometimes pro- 
nounced Kaur by the lower classes in Scotland, 
I only know two cases in which Kerr is pro 
nounced Carr ; the first is when, from some idea of 
Anglicising the name, it is so pronounced; the 





second when it is done in error by an Englishman. 
The former cannot be cited as an instance of 
common pronunciation, and as to the latter, we 
are accustomed to Oban for Oban, Crinan for 
Crinan, and think little of such a slip as Carr for 
Kerr ; but if the stranger be not corrected he must 
not always assume that he has me 24 
W. G. 


In the west of Scotland it is quite common t 


“Overstaven” (6% §, iii. 430, 517).—The | hear the name pronounced as if it were Care. A 
fo'low ing definitioa of the word is given in Ogilvie’s| model nurse of my acquaintance is thus very 
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appropriately spoken of as Mrs. Care. Her name, 
of course, is spelt Kerr. Tuomas Bayne. 


“CotoneL” (6" §, i. 104; iv. 314).— 

“In Elizabeth’s Irish army of 1588 we find the terms 
Colonel-General, Colonel, and Lieut.-Colonel. In France, 
infantry regiments were instituted in 1558. The staff 
officers of infantry consisted of a Colonel-General, a 


Mestre de Camp, and a Sergeant-Major.’-—.W/:/. Fvan., 
ix, 46.” 

This I quote from Scott’s Hist. of the British 
Army, ii. 382. Tix, 


[ Vide paper “ Lieutenant,” 6 S. i. 103.) 


ENGLAND “THE CLASSIC LAND OF SUICIDE’ 
(6% S. iv. 308).—See the following quotations :— 
“O, Britain, infamons for suicide ! ” 
Young, Vight Thoughts (1798), Fifth Night, 1. 442. 
“Some cannot sit it out; 
Oft their own daring hands the curtain draw, 
And show us what their joy, by their despair.” 
Jbid., Eighth Night, 1. 1324. 
A. Grancer Hort. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


“Maunp”: “Mann” (6 §. ii. 388 ; iii. 14, 
278, 335, 437; iv. 17).—The folk hereabout use 
this word to signify a root. For example, an old 
man to whom a friend had done some kindness 
expressed his intention to bring up to the house 
two maunds of a very superior kind of rhubarb, on 
which he lay great store. The two maunds turned 
out to be two roots of this rhubarb. A long basket 
is the ordinary meaning of the word here. 

F. 8. Wappincroy. 

Horrabridge, South Devon. 


“Fortntort” or “ Fortor” (6 §. iii. 289, 
458 ; iv. 17).—Cowel renders forlet-land,—“ Such 
land in the bishoprick of Hereford as was granted 
or leased dum episcopus in episcopata steterit, that 
the successor might have it for his present income.” 

t. S. Caarnock. 
1a, Adelphi Terrace. 


“To pixe with Duke Humpurer” (6% §. 
iv. 166).—To the quotations given in Nares’s 
Glossary may be added the following, from The 
Penniless Parliament of Threadbare Poets (1608): 

“And if I prove not that a mince-pie is the better 
her ge let me dine twice a week at Duke Humphry’'s 
able, 

“ And to conclude, since there are ten precepts to be 
observed in the art of scolding, we humbly take our 
leave of Duke Humphry’s ordinary, and betake us to 
the chapel of ill counsel.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Hair pressep on Leap (6 S§. iii. 426; iv. 
33).—I am much obliged to those correspondents 
who have given instances of persons who dressed 
their hair like my grandfather. I have just come 
across an odd volume of the Arminiun Maga- 
zine (vol. ix., for 1786), in which are portraits of 





Methodist preachers. These appear generally to 
have worn their hair long and more or less curled 
behind. “ Mr. [not “ Rev.”] Wm. Sanders, ./tatis 
31,” evidently has his hair dressed in lead. 

J. Be Be 


Winterton, Brigy. 


Strips of lead, lead wire, and copper wire covered 
with tow and finally covered with leather or 
worsted, are still largely used by ladies for curling 
their hair, and have been so used and sold for at 
least three generations ; the name, hair rollers or 
kid rollers. za 


Avutnors oF Quotations WanTeD (2"4 §. xii. 

210; 6S. iv. 190, 238, 319).— 
“T’ll hang my harp on a willow tree.’ 
I can well recollect hearing the authorship of this song 
discussed and ascribed to John, thirteenth Lord Elphin- 
stone, who died sp. in 1860. The “ motive” of the words 
was said to be the contre-coup of a too soaring passion 
disappointed. The fact that the names of both the 
author and the composer remained unacknowledged, 
even after the singular circumstances, detailed by M. pe 
LEsSERT, ante, p. 319, under which Wellington Guernsey 
was enabled to appropriate the property in a song which 
attained, and for several years retained, considerable 
popularity (my own recollections date from 1847-9), 
“‘makes” to some extent for the mystery which always 
surrounded the matter. ‘ 
(6% 8. iv. 309.) 
“The Spanish fleet thou canst not see,” &c 

See Sheridan’s Critic, IT. ii. A. Grancer Hot 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the Roya 
Collection at Hampton Court. With Notes, &c., by 
Ernest Law, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tus stately volume affords a welcome contribution to 

our knowledge of some of the choicest treasures of art 

belonging to the crown, as distinguished from thos« 
acquired in later times by money publicly voted and 
known as the xational collections. All persons, in fact, 
who wish to learn everything about Hampton Court, both 
past and present, have only to turn to this compre- 
hensive catalogue. Mr. Law has therein incorporated, 
with much good judgment and discrimination, all the 
salient points of previous catalogues and guide-books, 
starting even from the quaint old inventory of Henry 

VIII.’s own period, and selecting all those pictures 

which may still be recognized in Hampton Court Palace. 

He makes full use also of Vander Doort’s invaluable 

catalogue, prepared in 1639 for Charles I., and has suc 

ceeded in identifying many pictures that have hitherto 
been unnamed. He also dispels many fond illusions as 
to portraiture ; but in most instances, on the strength 
of recent antiquarian publications, substitutes a more 
conclusive nomenclature. This catalogue has an authori- 
tative tone about it. In the first instance, we observe 
that Mr. Law dates his preface from ‘‘ Hampton Court 

Palace, July, 1881”; and, secondly, he gives us the 

advantage of the very latest state of information con- 

cerning the pictures by quoting from the elaborate 
volumes drawn up for the use of the Lord Chamberlain 
by Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A., the recently retired 
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surveyor of the crown pictures, The amount of work 
now completed may be best stated in the author's own 
words, as given in his preface :—‘‘ Researches have been 
made among the old inventories of Henry VIIL, 
Charles L, the Commonwea!th, James II., Queen Anne, 


&e., and in the State Papers and other records, which 


have resulted in the identification of most of the 
pictures, and in fixing the time when they came into 
the royal collection and the names of the artists to 
whom they were orizinally ascribed. Every picture 
also has been subjected to a careful scrutiny, which las 
given further aid in their identification, by the frequent 
tinding of Charles I.’s brand, old labels, and other marks, 
and has often determined the true artists by the dis 
covery of their signatures.” It is very convenient thus 
to have all these results in a single portable volume, 
although exceeding in bulk that which is usually 
ulopted fora handbook. The very getting up of this 
book, with its delicate pale cover, patterned in rich 
gold with royal devices, has a palatial air about it. The 
title-page, printed in black and red, is in quaint old 


letters, such as the earlier printers would have used; and | 


ate the 





the Llack ornamental blocks employed to sepé 
lifferent rooms are also antiquated, but heavy and 
clumsy in comparison with the rest. The successfu 
treatment of this royal residence and its contents natu- 
rally leads to a thought of another treas ry of art, ina 
royal habitation of still greater historical importance, 


} 


namely, Windsor Castle, which includes relics of every 








kind—arms, furniture, plate, books, pictures, and minia 
tures. This wou!d form a nol continuation of a work 


mmend it to the 
(jueen’s librarian, Mr. R. R. 


spiritedly begun, and, as such, we rec 
} M4 


consideration of the 
Holmes, a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
taking, and who, like Mr. Ernest Law, has the special 


lvuntage of being always on the spot. 


inde r- 


D tn ITistories.—Ca ‘ By Rev. 
Jenkina, Rector of Syming Ss ury. 
W. H. Jones, (Scciety tor 
Knowledge.) 





Promoting 


Christian 


Tue S.P.C.K. has undert 
weuing & Fer 
f 


ken to supply a real want by 
: es of handy and trustworthy histories otf 
ferent English dioceses, showing how each dioces« 
was originally formed, how it was remodelled 


i at the 
teformation, how and when the 


cathedral chu h 


was 
built, and what famous men have been connected with 
the see A series of this kind by different hands must 


always be of unequal merit; but it begins with a great 





success, for 


( teyvbury is a model of 


Abbreviations are proverbially dull, but his brief 
sketches of the archbishops from Lanfrane to Corn- 
wallis are as amusing as they are instructive, from the 





with which he has enlivened his narrative. 
We read that Archbishop Cornwallis was the first 


anecdotes 





pri- 
mate who allowed his chaplains to dine at his own table, 
and that the clergy who attended the visitations of the 
last century sat down after dinner smoking long white 
pipes, which, by the way, are still known as “ church 
wardens.” The absence of any narrow sectarian spirit 
is remarkable, and Mr. Jenkins finds room for a graphic 
of Wesley and Baxter's preaching, and of the 
ri nd progress of Methcdism in Kent He 
full justice to Cardinal Wiseman’s efforts, which bad the 
pope’s full sanction, to recover the 1 






exetch 


employed the 


j engraved them; 


| 


risters of the earlier | 
archbishops, which have been missing since 1279, when | 


was Earl of Seez, in Normandy, or of any other place; 
but Mr. Jones might be forgiven for not being an 
antiquary. It is less easy to excuse his omission to 
State that Berkshire was transferre! to see of 





| Oxford in 1837, because by this severance the see of 


Salisbury was shorn of its crowning honour—the chan- 
cellorship of the Order of the Garter, which was re- 


covered with so much difficulty by Bi-hop Seth Ward 
in 1069, It might, too, hav sed t the 
map would show the present the d e, or 





that it would at all events be stated that a change had 
been made. 


Mother Goos the Ola N Ri 
by Kate Greenaway. Engraved and 
Edmund Evans. (Routledge & Sons.) 

WkITING once concerning originality, Théop 7 

appealed triumphantly to the practice of Nature 

** Jamais (le said) les arbres verts n'ont essaye t 

bieus.” But it is clear that so sound a critic must have 

been thinking rather of matter than of manner; for 

without that fortunate personal quality w 

an artist’s ‘“‘style,” and without this, too, in some 

marked and special degree, no work can 


Iliustrated 


printed } 
printed by 








gain atte n, 
still less secure permanence. The case of Stothard may 
be taken as an example. When he w illustrating 
Harrison's Novel/st’s Maga e | had at least | 
lozen colleagues. The names of Burney, Dodd, 


bould, &c.,are still to be read upon the plates, 
same costume and seccessories, 
worked in the same atmosphere, the same « 
and yet the collectors who now 
their ten or eleven guineas for a decent 
at Messrs. Bain’s in the Haymarket, or 
Brompton Row, purchase those ancient volumes for 
Stothard, and Stothard alone. The others live because 
their work is bound up with his; he lives because his 
individual grace and sweetness retain their native « 
Something (as we think) of the like speciality 
belongs to the talented artist whose latest pictu 
lies before us. ‘* Within her circle none dare y 
she.” What she does none does so well, 1 
like felicity. She has her imitators; but th 
no nearer to her than Doddand Burney were t 
Ifer little fulks are unique in their freshness, 

















ness, their » eté. Weare never tired of watc m 
r of studying their varieties. Not long since it was 
‘Under the Window”; then it was the “ Birthday 
Book ”; now it is Mother Goose.” Here is tl t 

lightful “ Little Bo Peep” that ever was born. Here 
su ‘Cross Patch hn sage n that might post 

ake one an wsthete; here is the dearest iittle “ten 


clock scholar,” “creeping unwillingly tose ol”: here are 
“ Jack Horners,” and “Humpty Dumptys,” and * Little 
Tom Tuckers,” 2 ravir/ Here they are, all of them— 


c 
eyed, coy, demure, engaging, frolicso: 


tless, bright 





graceful, happy, idle, jubilant. But it is needless to go 
right through the alphabet. The book is a perfect 


‘Golden Treasury " of childhood. 


Alf Tennyson: his Life and Wor 

Wace. (Edinburgh, Macniven & Wa 
We have read thia little volume with much interest. 
Passing cver points of minor concern in the book, such 
as the poet's life at Cambridge and the significant record 
of the ten years’ silence which preceded the works that 
have made him famous, we turn Instinctively to the 





they were carried off to Rome by Archbishop Kil-}| chapter headed “Arthur Henry Hallam”; and we are 


wardby. 


The diocese of Salisbury is less fortunate in | rewarded. 
its h’storian, and this volume falls below the standard | 


Me- 


appreciation. 


The description of the origin of the / 
yriam is written in a spirit full of 


as much as the Canterbury volume rises above it. We| Mr. Wace’s manual besides supplies a list of critics 
scarcely expect to read in these days that St. Osmund | and criticisms of 


Tennyson, most valuable to the 
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| 
student, and the book as a whole is to be welcomed as an 
introduction to the study and appreciation of an author 
whose name will always stand among the mighty masters 
of song 
Mr. James Coteman (9, Tottenham Terrace, Totten- 
ham) has reprinted the pamphlet, which was originally 
“printed and sold by Andrew Sowle, at the Crooked 
Billet in Holloway Lane in Shoreditch,” in 1683, con- 
taining the memorable letter from William Penn, pro- 
prietary and governor of Pennsylvania, to the committee 
of the Free Society of Traders of that province residing 
in London, This letter is dated August 16, 1683, and | 
encourages emigrants to settle there by a full description | 
of the province and its natural advantages, the natives 
and their customs, and the present condition and govern- 
ment of the province. Then follows “a short advertise- | 
ment upon the situation and extent of the city of Phila- 
—s and the ensuing platform thereof by the Sur- 
veyor General,” with the names of the p irchasers of 
city lots. Sowle’s pamphlet is supplemented from the 
Penn's Library by an address to the assembly convened 
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Potices ta Correspondents. 

R. C. (Cork).—Mr. P. 8S. P. Conner, Union League 
Club, Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., hopes “ that R.C., 
of Cork (6 S. iii. 491), will be so kind as to send him 
his name and address in full, per post. Mr. Conner is 
very desirous of communicating with R. C. on the sub 
ject of his valuable list, given in ‘ N. & Q.’” 

H. W. O. H. will find the lines referred to in Tenny- 
son's Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wi ellingten :— 
© fall'n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew ! ” 

Henry R. Promer (Southport)—Have you consulted 
Lowndes, Watt, or any of the bibliographical manuals? 

W. C. B.—Apply to Mr.” Quaritch, Piccadilly, or Mr 
Parsons, Brompton Row. 

Atpua.—We shall be happy to forward a prepaid 
letter to Brocruna. 

M. W. (Windsor).—We never heard that such was the 
case, 

R.—Please shape the facts you mention into a 


at Philadelphia March 10, 1692, and by a list of settlers, Preply. 


with the condition and value of their lots in 1720-30. 


Messrs. GREENSTREET AND RvssELt have just published 
a most useful reference list of fifty-four extant rolls of 
arms which are the standard authorities for ancient 
coat armour. Each roll is separately des ribed, with a 
summary of its contents; and an alphabetical list at the 
end shows which of them have been printed, and where 
they can be consulted. It will be observed that nine of 
the most important rolls in the series have been printed 
at length in “ N. & Q.” since 1875. We are requested 
by Messrs. Greenstreet and Russell to state that only 
sufficient copies have been reprinted for presentation to 
the principal public libraries and the libraries of certain 
of the learned societies; also, that they will be glad to 
hear of any such libraries which still remain unsupplied. 


I 





Mr. A. H. Botien intends issuing by subscription, 
in four half-yearly volumes, a new series of Elizabethan 
plays, many of which have not hitherto been reprinted 
The first volume will contain The Ti:gedy of Nero and | 














The Maid's Metamorphosis. The two next volumes will 
contain J’atient Grissel, by Haughton, Chettle, and | ; 
Dekker, The Trial of Ch y, and two comedies by 
Nabbes In the last volume will be found three | 
domestic tragedies, viz., The Yorkshive Tragedy, Two | 
va psy aga len of Feversham. Of Ard 
of I to be reprinted from the fire t edition) five | 
hundred copies ar oy oe Rens Genny Intending | ¢ 
sul ribers should app ly to A. H. Bullen, Esq., Clarence 
House, Godwin Road, New Town, Margate. | 

Carr Pexsavetcort,—The identificati ion of the k Ic ality a | 

his metropolis of a pre-Roman nationality in so 

ritain is reasserted in a memoir, with a map, jus 
published ie hee Coen eonssianed Uy tuo Mapeniel 
the Somerset-hire Society. and will be presented to any 
member of the Somerset, Dorset, or oth er archzological 
tocieties who may send his address to Mr, Kerslake, 
14, West P , Bristol, 

Ix addition to the new and ferthcoming works men- 
tioned in our rtising columns, Mr. Murray promises 
us the t fth edition, containing Dean Stanley's lates 
cor ions 1 an unpublished poem by Keble, of th 
i ud ¢ j f Dr. Avnold ; the third 
conc ling volume of the Life p pw 
Speech tddvesses, political and literary, d 


svered 
. ya ifferin ; and a revised editi edited by 
Mr. H. F. Tozer, of Bishop Wordsworth’s G; 
Pict ul, De tive, and Historical. 


F. G. A. W. (Lincoln’s Inn),—Please send full name 
and address. 

Ernata.—In the firat quotation from the Caius 
College booke, made by Mr. Harrsnorne (ante, p. 290), 
“aperit” was inadvertently omitted. The sentence 
should run, “ Porta, que honoris dicitur et ad scholas 
publicas aperit,” Kc. P. 314, col. i. line 10 from top 
for “1550-60” read 1550-1660. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—-Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; a1 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Particulars of Price of every book to be sent direct to the pers 











y whom it is required, whose name and address are given for tl 
purty 
t Anne Page vols Mortimer Collin 1868 
e ivory Gate 2vols. Mortimer ¢ jos 1°69, 
e Vivian Komance. 3 vols. Mortimer Collins. 1870. 
M Mort Collina, Rosebank, Isleworth. 
BAR SISTERS. AT-LAW, LL.M. Cantab., offer 
his Serv sin acing Ped'grees, making Searches am a t 
| Public Records Deeiph: ring Ancient MS3., Editing Famil - 
rsimila terary Work. Terms moderat Address ANTIQU AN) 
King's Road, Chelsea, 8. W. 
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King’s Colleg L on; and 3 MU:LI NGER, M.A. St 
Jvuhn's ( ellege, ‘Cambeides. Large crown Svo cloth, 9a, 

* some of our readers may think that such a book must fail in the 
cne thing needful, that it cannot be what they call interesting; 
we can assure them thatitis. Mr. Gardiner's treatise aud Mr 
inger’s list of authorities together embody the best results aud the 

encies of English historical research. ‘ 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5e. 
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on the subject has appeared in English of half so much im- 
and authority.”—St. J/omes’s Gaztle 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY 
AND FOLK-LORE. 


By the Rev. SIR GEORGE W. COX, Bart. 

“ The purpore of this interesting volume is, as the author explains, 
to give a general view of the vast mass of popular traditions belonging 
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